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Washington 


and His French Friends 
By William. Elliot Griffis, L.H.D. 


HAT a wonderful array of ‘brilliant Frenchmen 
did Washington number. aimong his friends, 
on deck, at the counéil board, in the field, at his gra- 
cious hospitality dispensed at Mount Vernon, and as 
official visitors and calling friends, when he was the 
civil head of the nation! Is it-amy wonder that for a 
generation after 1783 the French regarded American 
independence as ‘‘thé achievement of French states- 
manship, executed by French arms'’? In the great 
Galerie des Batailles at Versailles, which | visited 
again this past summer, the French artist Louis Couder 
has painted ‘‘ The Siege of Yorktown in America, 
conducted by General Rochambeau and Washing- 
ton."' . Rightly the French name leads, for the Bour- 
bons outnumbered the Continentals. 

Yet, the more we study the history of that resist- 
ance to ‘‘ revolution from without '’ which we call the 
American Revolution, the more we see how largely 
Washington embodied its spirit—above every other 
human soul. 

Although by his heredity and endowment a soldier, 
Washington's victory was first over himself, and then 
over his country's foes. In both cases it was one ot 
wisdom even more than of arms. He overcame, not 
only in the field, but in diplomacy. Greater even 
than Princeton or Yorktown was that master stroke by 
which he made the British people his friends. . Not 
only in the Jay treaty, at first so execrated, but now 
seen to be so grandly efficient, but in the general 
tenor of word and act, he won the instincts of the 
British heart. It is no wonder that at his death the 
flags of the royal fleet in the Channel were hung at 
half-mast,—just as, in a later year, the Stars and 
Stripes were lowered half-way when King George III 
ceased to breathe. 

For the first time, in 1778, the men of the white 
and red and of the blue and buff stood together as 
allies under the lilies and the stars. Yet here. again 
did Washington display his consummate tact as well 
as far-sighted statesmanship. . Think of the task be- 
fore him,—to bind in comradeship men who but a 
few years before had been in deadly enmity. Both 
Washington and his soldiers, or their fathers, had 
been in ‘‘ the Old French War,'’ and been nursed on 
tales of Frenci aggression allied with savagery. Fur- 
thermore, officers from New England and Virginia 
especially were as high-spirited, as ambitious, as de- 

sirous of rank and command, as the French officers 
themselves. They could not brook the idea of being 
outranked by foreigners. Such flint and steel might 
easily cause violent explosion. 

This, too, was in the age of the duel. Servants 
drew -swords for their masters, staff officers for their 
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general Pretty much everyman of, honor was sup- 
posed to be ready to back his word with arms and put 
his !ife in forfeit when necessary. Alas, alas! how 
necessary it did seem is written in a trail of blood 
through the centuries, 

Washington, our God-given leader and. exefnpliar, 
who loved not either to fight Englishmen of his- own 
blood and kin or to ask aliens to fight them, first of 
ali conquered himself, The idea of any alliance with 
foreigners was at first as thoroughly distasteful to him- 
self as it was to most Americans. Yet he accepted 
the logic of the situation, in order that his country 
should be free. Next he resolved to win the hearts 
of his own soldiers, and secure from them all possible 
fairness, comradeship, and appreciation of the French, 
Then, on the other hand, he determined that he 
should spare no opportunity to win the good graces 
of the French, to soothe their susceptibilities when 
wounded, to have every due regard for manner and 
method as well as substance, and thus as far as pos- 
sible to appease their demand for honor and glory, 
So, when Count D' Estaing with his fleet reached 
America, Washington excelled even himself in the 
delicacy and tact with which he opened and smoothed 
the way for cordial co-operation between host and 
guest, the patriot army and their allies. 

Washington chose two of the young officers on his 
staff to prepare the minds of the Admiral and his subor- 
dinate officers for the later meeting of the American 
and French commanders, John Laurens, ‘‘ the Bayard 
of the American Revolution,’’ and Alexander Hamil- 
ton, were both of French descent, trained in the school 
of French manners, and able to speak the language 
fluently. They were superb specimens of American 
officers. Both made a name in finance, Laurens go- 
ing to Paris and negotiating a loan from the French 
Government, and Hamilton becoming the father of 
American credit and the creator of our system of 
coinage and finance, Well have they been called 
‘tas perfect specimens of cultured chivalry as ever 
wore spurs or bore a sword,"’ 

Now while it is perfectly true that *‘ the Lord look- 
eth upon the heart," and that, while a God-moved 
Samuel prophetically anoints for future kingship the 
red-cheeked boy David, rather than any of Jesse's 
older and more commanding sons, yet it is equally 
true that ‘*man looketh upon the outward appear- 
ance."' Frenchmen, Japanese, and some other peo- 
ple, are as much impressed by the manner of doing a 
thing as by the doing itsel& The Bourbon king's ser- 
vants were charmed by the majestic presence and 
manners of Washington. Thus from the admiral to 
the deck boy, and from the colonels to the corporals, 
initiative enthusiasm and allegiance were won. 

Nevertheless, the jealousy of race and religion, of 
naval and of military men, of the states and of Con- 
gress, made Washington's task one of continued diffi- 
cultv. Yet, with his infinite self-control, his patience 
and ‘act won the day. The man from Mount Vernon 
~as one of the most industrious letter-writers ever 
known, and his pen was mightier than his sword. 
To Sullivan, fuming with wrath after the failure of the 
French fleet to co-operate at Newport, he wrote, 
soothing his spirit To Lafayette, then almost ready 
to load his duelling-pistols, he was as peacemaker 
and inspired man. To the irritated D’ Estaing he 
wrote with truth, which was more than flattery, that 
‘it is in the trying circumstances to which Your 
“xcellency has been exposed that the virtues of a 
great mind are displayed in the brightest luster, and 
that a general's character is better known than in the 
moment of victory. It was yours by every title that 
can give it.’ Thus Washington, by the oil of tact, 
smoothed the troubled waters of ugly quarrels, headed 
off half a dozen duels, and held Saxon and Gaul to- 
gether in a common sentiment, until, in a common 
enterprise at Yorktown, the day was won for freedom. 

With those long views ahead which a creative 
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statesman takes, ‘Washington saw the necessity of 
keeping the French out of Canada, and persuading 
them to concentrate their army with his on’Southern 
soil. He never concealed for a nhoment the fact that 
he would rather avesas neighbors his own kinsmen, 
and that it would be better for the young nation to 
have people of much the same form of faith and ways 
of social organization and government on the Northern 
borders. ‘Through his consummate strategy in first 
crushing the power of the Iroquois and the Tories, 
and in diverting and exhausting the British forces 
under Burgoyne, Howe, and Cornwallis, in the North, 
he was able to persuade the French to march with him 
to Yorktown, and the French fleet to sail to the 
Chesapeake, So, after ‘‘the sparkling Bourbon. 
naires *’ had made Connecticut, and especially Leba- 
non green, brilliant for months, the state of Brother 
Jonathan was left for that of the Mother of States, 
With ragged uniforms but bright bayonets our Con- 
tinentals followed with glad hearts their brilliant 
French comrades, The Congress and the French 
minister reviewed them from the steps of the State 
House as they passed down Chestnut Street in Phila- 
delphia to take boat in the Chesapeake. Then on 
through Baltimore Washington rode with his French 
friends of rank to win the sword of Cornwallis, Brit- 
ain’s greatest soldier in America. 

Call out from the roll of Washington's French 
fricnds the names of but a few, and. how brilliant 
their luster !—Counts D’ Estaing, De Rochambeau, 
and De Grasse; the admiral De Barras, won from 
jealous sulking to alliance and efficiency ; the Duke 
de Lauzun, the Marquis St. Simon, the Viscount de 
Vioménil, General De Choisé ; Gouvin, chief of engi- 
neers ; and Major L’ Enfant, who laid out the city of 
Washington, and is buried in one of its cemeteries, 
but who richly deserves a monument. 
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Enduring, beautiful, and appropriate is that strain 
of grateful sentiment and appreciation of French 
friendship which Americans» have always felt for 
France. When Washington was president, he so 
guarded and tempered this gratitude, preventing it 
from becoming fanaticism and anarchy, that even citi- 
zen Genet, though.diseredited, lived and died a good 
patriotic American citizen. Our national feeling 
burst out again in a spring season of enthusiasm when 
Lafayette visited our country in 1825. Witness the 
thousands of American men, streets, towns, and coun- 
ties named after him. For over a half-century this 
same impulse has sent thousands of American citi- 
zens, when in Paris, to the cemetery at Picpus to 
load Lafayette’s grave with flowers, making perpetual 
Decoration Day. It has expressed itself, not only in 
American cities, but in Paris, in enduring memorials, 
such as statues of the great self-sacrificing young 
patriot. -At Yorktown, Virginia, a superb monument 
has been reared in memory of the Alliance, which 
also has given a name to one of our famous war 
ships. Finally it has again flowered, and this time 
out of the hearts of American women, in the splendid 
new statue to Washington, shown at the left of the 
first page of this article, made by the American 
sculptors, Daniel C. French and Edward C. Potter, 
and standing on Tennessee marble in the handsomest 
part of Paris, unveiled July 3, 1900. It is the gift of 
the women of America to France. Not less beautiful 
and significant, in the same city on the Seine, is the 
offering of the statue of Lafayette by the children 
of the United States, through the indefatigable efforts 
of Robert J. Thompson, as shown at the right of the 
preceding page, a replica of which is to stand in 
Washington, District of Columbia. May the ancient 
friendship of the two republics long continue for the 
good of the race! 
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Judas’s Message Through Twenty Centuries 


By John Sparhawk Jones, D.D. 


IS a profound mystery, and part of 
the infinite pathos of life, the stu- 
pendous moral failures men make. 
The ‘* how,"’ the ** why,"’ is inscruta- 
ble. No philosopher, no naturalist, 
can tell why this man should unfold 
one type and force of character, and that man an 
Opposite and contradictory. No one can make it 
clear why persons bred under identical conditions, 
born under the same star,—to speak astrologically, 
—rocked in the same cradle, should disclose con- 
trary characteristics. We cannot tell why Simon 
Peter should not have betrayed his Master, instead 
of Judas Iscariot ; he came very near it, he denied 
any knowledge of him. Good and evil are radical, 
ultimate contradictions that cannot be reconciled 
under cover of a third term, and man develops in 
both directions. A few approach, if not to sinless 
purity, to a high ethical rectitude ; others—and many 
—ripen into incarnations of incurable depravity. 

Look at Judas as asample. It is not his perfidy, 
the treacherous kiss, the surrender of Jesus te his 
malignant enemies, that constitutes the worst feature 
of the case, for ‘‘whosoever speaketh a word against 
the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him,.’’ His was 
an offense that could have been adjusted on the third 
day, when his Master rose from among the dead. 
But that other thing, the failure of a life, the loss of 
hope, of aspiration, of ambition, of interest in any- 
thing, the feeling that one has made irretrievable 
shipwreck, the sense of isolation, desolation, despair, 
which left him without an argument why his life 





should be prolonged,—this. js the tragical circum. 
stance, the bitter ingredient. Judas did not foresee 
‘the third day.'’ He believed he had done a 
deed that had branded his forehead and covered his 
name with infamy, and that death could bring noth- 
ing more terrible than he suffered by living. It was 
remorse. It was not, probably, that species of sor- 
row which leads to reformation, righteousness, and a 
new life. It was the profound conviction that life 
had nothing more for him; that society, the 
world, pleasure, leisure, business, friendship, no 
earthly fountain, had any good for him. This was 
why he ‘* returned the money and hanged himself."’ 

Life may be a great failure and a lurid warning, 
Here, on the New Testament page, flames this beacon 
of a career that ended in total shipwreck. There are 
temptations that have power to ruin men. There are 
courses that may demoralize beyond recovery. There 
are imaginations, thoughts, feelings, which, if warmed, 
brooded, encouraged, may rise up and sting one to 
death. Thereare inclinations and tendencies to which, 
if one give way and set sail on their swift tide, he may 
be stranded some day in a place where there is no 
room for repentance, but only for remorse. If any 
inference can be drawn from the story of Judas, it is 
that one may reduce himself so low as to lose all re- 
cuperative power of a moral kind, so that there shall 
not be enough moral vitality left to care for anything, 
high or low, great or small. 

Such spectacles are to be seen on every hand. 
Dismantled hulks! Lone, leafless trees standing out 
against the horizon, scarred and peeled by lightning 
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and storm! What has done it? Sin. 
These have yielded when they should 
have resisted. They have followed when 
they. should have made haste in the 
opposite direction. They have capitu- 
lated when they should have fought. 
They ,have multiplied actions into a 
habit, and the habit has hardened into a 
nature to which light is become dark- 
ness, good evil, and right wrong. All 
moral relations. are inverted to their 
diseased imagination. This is the crown- 
ing victory and saddest desolation of sin, 
that it can blunt one's finer perceptions, 
kill the sentiment of God in the soul, 
filch away one’s faith in the immortality 
of goodness and in that infinite element 
in man which allies him with Deity. 
The specific sinful act is not the alarm- 
ing circumstance, for one may repent of 
that ; but the nature, the habit. the con- 
stitution, the way of, looking at truth and right and 
duty and virtue which indulged sin quietly genders 
and strengthens, —here lies the danger. 

Aristotle, in his ‘* Ethics,'’ draws this distinction : 

‘« Habits are in our power, actions not always."’ It 
sounds like a paradox. What he means is that a 
moral agent has it in his power to create a habit. 
Each act, each choice; éach alternative, as it comes 
up, he can either affirm or decline. _ But when the 
habit is once firmly seated, actions then take on an in- 
voluntary character, become automatic, unreflective ; 
the will is no longer strong enough to protest and 
control ; it has lost its vigor and spring ; the tone of 
the moral system is insensibly fallen lower, until the 
unhappy subject has grown cynical, reckless, des- 
perate, can curl the lip and fling the sneer, and growl 
out the profound discontent of the soul, can wish him- 
self ‘‘ hanged’’ like Judas, but cannot return, ‘recover, 
repent. Judas Iscariot appears to have declined to 
this nadir and~lowest point, where the blackness of 
darkness settles both upon. the '.present -and . the 
future. : 

This is the perfect work of sin, this its finishing 
stroke ; give it freedom of rein, let it follow its own 
propension and proceed to its logical issue, and the 
ravages wrought by Tilly and Alva in the Low Countries 
are a faint image of the desolation it can work in the 
soul. Besides this, there is another consideration. 
Evil-doing does not pay, is not remunerative from a 
worldly point of view. This appears from the recep- 
tion accorded Judas Iscariot by the Jewish churchmen 
when he confessed his crime and returned the silver. 
Their reply was not encouraging : ‘‘ What is that to 
us? see thou to that.’’ Of its kind, there is no finer 
stroke in the Bible. It hits off to a hair the man of 
hard, brutal fiber,.and is a capital illustration of the 
** brutality of fact.'’ The priests had gotten all out of 
Judas they. wanted, now he must shift for himself. As 
one sucks the juices of a delicious fruit and flings the 
rind to the garbage, so they treated unhappy Judas. 
So long as they needed his offices their bearing was, 
doubtless, oily and obsequious ; then they could not 
sufficiently evince their appreciation of his invaluable 
services. 

But when all is over, the arrest made, the trial im- 
pending, the prisoner secure, how changed their atti- 
tude |! There is permanent significance in this episode. 
He who should attempt to inventory human character 
and leave out selfishness, heartlessness, ingratitude, 
would make but an imperfect map of human nature. 
That poor creature deserves pity who has fallen into the 
meshes of these who are destitute of principle, of con- 
science, and of magnanimity. So long as oneis in pos- 
session of any commodity or quality that may be of 
service to a thoroughly selfish person, all goes well ; 
biit when there is nothing in you, “longer,*to make 
you important to anybody, that isa critical: hoar in 
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By CLINTON. SCOLLARD 
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Stainless as Truth, or Purity’s white face, 
Behold the snow fall! Never came a 
dream 
On lighter pinions from the courts of 
Sleep. 
What is as soft as this aerial fleece, 
This visual foam upon the unseen air, 
Uniless it be the sweep of seraph’s wings 
Down the inviolate ways of Paradise, 
Or, cool on the contracted brow of Pain, 
The healing touch of Death's caressing 
hana! 
am 


your history. Surely it must have been harrowing for 
Judas -to hear the priests accost him so rudely after all 
he ‘had dene for them. They told him virtually to 
‘tgo about his business.'’ That was too bad. It 
must have cut him deeply to have those time-serving, 
cynical men shake him off with cool indifference after 
their close connection. 

But he had his twenty dollars, his thirty pieces of 
silver, and could not complain. . That was the bar- 
gain. Yet he needed more. He was lonely, friend- 
less, hopeless, distracted. He had sold himself for 
twenty dollars, and when he discovered that he was 
worth more, he was informed that ‘‘that was his 
affair,’’ and that he must make the best out of his 
circumstances. But this is the way of the world. 
Moreover, there lies a solemn and perennial truth 
here. The-day is coming when the whole economy 
of this lower world, its materials for creature comforts, 
its wealth, its honors, its flattery, its success, its valu- 
ables of every description, all its joy-giving and mirth- 
producing capacities, will say to every soul of man, as 
the priests said to Judas, ‘‘the arrangements between 
us are at an end, the objects contemplated have been 
met, our relation now terminates,’’ and when that 
crisis comes there is no son of time but will want 
something substantial to fall back upon. 

Forlorn, avaricious, apostate Judas is a type of men 
_and women who live for this mercenary world, and 
find it a losing game. Men enter into compacts of 
all sorts to push themselves along, and oftentimes end 
with the mortifying discovery that it costs more to 
reap the crop than the grain is worth in the market. 
Judas lived long enough to find out what there is in 
man, in money, in temporary success «disconnected 
from lofty principle and a noble purpose. ‘Jesus 
Christ rose from the dead on the third day, and ‘built 
the Christian Church upon that fact as a keystone. 
-But ‘Judas -had--already hanged himself. And what 
prefit in one’s devéting strength, inteHect, mahhood;-to 
something that will-tern-upen hith after ‘a’ while,“ say- 
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ing, ‘‘What is that to us? What have 
we to do with thee ?"’ Rather, let him 
join himself to some conviction, to some 
cause. Let him cherish some hope that 
will not make him ashamed, that will 
not turn upon him in the closing scene 
and confess itself a sham, a mockery, 
and proclaim him a poor fool. Because 
such a life is a failure. A life that at 
the last will turn, and ask one derisively, 
‘What have you made out of me?" 
‘What have I been worth to you ?"’ 
that life is a failure. Man needs beliefs 
and blessed hopes that transcend the 
present, and that will ‘‘ receive him into 
everlasting habitations.’ 
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How an American Girl 
Wore the Queen’s Robes 
By the Rev. S. F. Hotchkin 


o_ A.D. 1837, the eminent portrait painter 
Thomas Sully of Philadelphia, determined to 
visit England. In connection with other reasons tor 
this journey, the St. George’ s Society of Philadelphia 
had engaged Mr. Sully to paint the picture of the 
youthful Queen Victoria, who had succeeded to 

the throne on the death of her uncle William IV 

though the coronation had not taken place. The 

daughter of the painter, Miss Blanche Sully, accom. 
panied her father, and the young lady highly 
appreciated the pleasure of this foreign trip. 

The Philadelphia artist was especially famed tor 
the beauty of his female faces ; and as his disposi 
tion was remarkably gentle, we may well suppose 
that his brush answered to his own nature in its 
marvelous touches, and he thus expressed his inne: 

emotions, as the writer does with his pen. 

Mr. Sully was furnished by the St. George's Society 
with letters that were believed to be sufficiently influ- 
ential to secure the necessary sittings from the young 
sovereign. He presented these letters, upon his arri- 
val in London, to the United States Minister, by 
whom he was assured that there was no possibility of 
obtaining th's great favor, the Queen having been im- 
portuned b: countless artists from different nationali- 
ties, and having decided to sit no more. 

Mr. Sully took the letters back to his hotel, and 
replaced them in his trunk, deeming the whole matte: 
hopeless. 

Shortly after, in conversation with an old acquaint- 
ance, Lord Francis Egerton, he mentioned his disap 
pointment, which was very soon turned into satisfac 
tion, as, through Egerton's kindness, he was presented 
to the Prime Minister, who promptly took the matte: 
in hand, and in a few days the artist was informed 
that a painting-room had been arranged for him in 
Buckingham Palace, and that Her Majesty would 
kindly gratify her distant subjects, and was much 
pleased to be painted by an American artist. 

Here the Queen gave him from four to six sittings, 
and two canvases were used, ——the first for the original 
study from the Queen's head ; the second, the full 
length for the drapery. In connection with this 
second canvas occurred a pleasant little incident that 
has been so often referred to in regard to the artist’ s 
daughter. 

The Queen had never seen the coronation robes, 
and, having given permission for them to be worn by 
Miss Sully, she had a girlish curiosity to see them. 
Accompanied by her mistress of the robes, she en- 
tered the painting-room without previous warning, 
and found ‘the young Philadelphia lady standing on 
the temporary dais, wearing the white satin dress, the 
immense crimson velvet train, and such of the crown 
(jewels. as were’ necessary to. completettre « picture. 
Miss Sully’s ears Wad not been perforated,.and the 
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heavy diamond earrings were fastened to her ears by 
silken threads. 

It was an embarrassing moment for the American 
maiden, and she made a motion to descend from 
the dais, but the Queen prevented it, and chatted 
familiarly with her, putting her at her ease. Before 
leaving, the Queen presented the young lady with a 
silver medal struck at the time of her accession, con- 
taining the head of the Princess Victoria. 

The original study is now in the possession of F, T. 
Sully Darley of Philadelphia, together with an auto- 
graph of the Queen, given to the artist at the time 
The full-length canvas, after its completion ia 
London, has hung ever since in St. George’s Hall, 
Philadelphia. 
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Using the Class Nucleus 
By Amos R. Wells 


N O SUNDAY-SCHOOL teacher has a right to be 

discouraged whose class contains a nucleus, 
By a nucleus, | mean the portion of the class that 
attends regularly, and studies the lessons at home, 
This nucleus may consist of only one scholar, but, as 
long as he has it, the teacher should be of good hope. 

All growth, all life, is built up around nuclei. 
Given a nucleus, nature can muke an oak, a bird, a 
man. Certainly, given a nucleus, any teacher can 
make a successful class. 

The trouble usually is that he does not know how 
to use his nucleus, how to make it a live, attractive 
nucleus, how to organize his teaching around it. For 
a nucleus is a harm, rather than a help, if the teacher 
works for it, and does not teach it to work for the 
other scholars. All his plans must be based on the 
nucleus, and it is a great temptation to stop there,— 
that is, to devote himself wholly to the brighter and 
more faithful scholars, He will fail if he does. A 
nucleus is not a nucleus unless it is enlarging. 

First, recognize your nucleus. This is especially 
important in the adult classes, which always contain 
so many that come as mere auditors, and will not 
come otherwise. They refuse to be questioned, and 
they contribute nothing to the discussions, Out of 
deference to this large element, the teachers of many 
adult classes never address the members of the class 
by name, but project their questions blankly, and 
usually with blank returns, 

Now in all such classes a nucleus should quietly be 
formed. The teacher should go to each scholar, and 
ask, ** Are you willing that I should question you by 
name?'’ It should be understood that no one will 
thus be questioned that has not given express per- 
mission, and each new comer might be notified of the 
fact. Then the teacher should persistently and tact- 
fully work to enlarge this inner circle, 

Especially in classes of children, the nucleus may 
be set to work helping the other scholars into more 
active interest. The wise teacher will do nothing 
himself that he can get the nucleus to do for him, 
Every scholar that can be made such he will install 
as an assistant teacher. If he can do it wisely, with- 
out arousing vanity, he will tell such scholars what 
he expects from them, and how much depends on 
them. He will set his class to studying together in 
their homes, two by two, a brighter scholar—a mem- 
ber of the nuclews—with one that is duller or more 
careless, He will get these brighter scholars to write 
little essays om topics connected with the lessons, 
prepare sets of questions for propounding to the class, 
put diagrams on the blackboard, hunt up passages in 
commentaries illuminating the lesson. In planning 
—far ahead—for every lesson, he will plan how to get 
his scholars to help him teach that lesson, 

This is not easy. No work of creation is easy. It 
requires less skill to pile up a million bricks than to 
make of one of them a purposeful, organizing lite-cen- 
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ter. But the true teacher is not seeking dead bulk, 
he is seeking life. 


7 
Sending Delegates to Visit Other Schools 


It is a good thing to know what others are doing, 
if one would do his own work in the best way. A 
superintendent can have.a better school if he oc- 
casionally visits other progressive Sunday-schools, 
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Sometimes, however, the way doesn’t seem to open 
for this official to leave his own school, and then 
some other plan must be tried. The Nineteenth 
Street. Methodist Episcopal School of Philadelphia 
has a committee to confer with the superintendent, 
which appoints a teacher or other worker, who is 
delegated to attend another Sunday-school and report 
the points of interest discovered and the methods used 
n making a good school. 

















How Toggles Thought it Out 
A True Incident 
By Frederic Hall 


OGGLES'S Sunday-school teacher had told him 
something he did not understand very well. 
As nearly as he could remember, she had said that 
some man had said that the whole world was like two 
great heaps, one of the happy things and the other of 
the unhappy things, and every time we took something 
from the unhappy heap, and put it on the happy 
heap, we made the whole world pleasanter and better. 
Then she had told them a story about how the man 
who said that had made the world happier by giv- 
ing a penny to a little girl who had lost hers and was 
crying about it. Toggles thought it very unlikely 
that he should ever do a thing like that, because, even 
if he should meet such a little girl, the chances were 
he wouldn't have any penny, and so he didn’t know 
just what the teacher meant. If he had been at 
home with his own Sunday-school teacher, he might 
have asked ; but, being at grandpa’s on a visit, and 
having a new teacher, he just kept very quiet, and 
put the whole matter carefully away into the back of 
his head, to keep until he had time to think it over. 

The time came the next afternoon, when he was 
out by the barn, digging in the load of new, fresh sand 
that grandpa had had dumped there on purpose for 
him. He made two great piles, as nearly of a size as 
he could, and the one by his left foot he called the 
happy pile, and the one by his right hand the un- 
happy pile ; and then he would take a big trowel 
full of sand from the right-hand pile, and let it sift 
down on to the left-foot pile, and rejoice to see the 
unhappy heap grow smaller, and the happy heap 
grow bigger. And all the time he was thinking how 
to tell it to Mabel, who was Toggles’s little sister, and 
who hadn't been to Sunday-school because she had 
torn a great hole in one of her new shoes, and the 
shoemaker had not fixed it yet. 

It was while he was very busy there that mama 
called him to come into the house, Grandpa had 
come back with the wagon, and was all ready to take 
him to the big factory where they made the kind of 
milk Toggles had seen the men squirt out of the cows 
into the thick, sticky milk that Toggles’s mama 
bought in cans at the grocery store. It was something 
Toggles was very much interested in, and he had 
asked so many questions about it that grandpa had 
promised to take him to see it done. 

They were just ready to start, and grandpa had just 
said «‘Get up!"’ to Dobbin, when Mabel, in her 
stocking feet, came running to the door. 

** 1 want to go too,’ she called. 


**Oh, no!"* said mama, ‘* you have not any shoes 
to put on. Why, what would the men in the big fac- 
tory say if they were to see a little girl without any 
shoes ?"’ 

‘¢T want to go,’’ repeated Mabel. 
them make the thick, sticky milk.’ 

**No,’’ said mama, 
time."’ 

And then Mabel began to cry, for she was littler 
than Toggles, and all of a sudden Toggles thought of 
his two heaps. 

**] can go some other time,’ he said. 
can wear my shoes."* 

And, sitting down on the steps, he began to unbut- 
ton them as fast as ever he could, 

Grandpa and mama did not say anything, while 
Mabel, with tear-stained cheeks, but as radiant as a 
little cherub, was pulling on the shoes Toggles had 
just taken off, but they looked at each other, and 
there were tears in mama’s eyes. 

** Good-by,’’ called Mabel, as grandpa gathered up 
the reins. ‘*I wish you were going too," 

**Oh ! never mind,*’ answered Toggles, **1I can go 
some other time."’ 

And then, hurrying back to his piles, he fell to dig- 
ging so hard that, long before grandpa and Mabel 
returned, the unhappy heap was gone, and only the 
great round happy heap remained. 


oe 
Little Folks in Winter Quarters 


By H. S. Kelier 


**¢] want to see 


**you can go some other 


*¢ Mabel 


NDER the firs in the feary woods, 
Where the chipmunk goes to sleep,— 
Where bunny counts his winter’s goods, 
And the ground-pines noiseless creep,— 


The little black ant in his cubby nest 
Is snug and tight and warm ; 
He fears not the gale that comes from the 
west, 
Nor the how! of the woodland storm, 


For all is well where the frugal are, 
Where the store is safe and sound, 
And they mind not the stare of the chill 
night star 
In their cubby nests under the ground. 
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When to Trust God 


It is one thing to feel that God is a helper in 
times of trial and danger ; it is another thing to 
feel that at all times God is better than all else. 
He has read God’s Word aright who says, ‘‘ It is 
well to say, ‘ What time I am afraid [ will trust in 
thee,’ but it is. still better to say, ‘I will trust, 
and not be afraid.’’’ . 


x 
More Right than We Know 


‘*When a man is wrong, he is more wrong 
than he knows.’’ Think of this the next time 
you.are’on a through train that does not go 
through because it was late somewhere. Instead 
of making up time, it continues to lose it. Local 
trains have now its right of way, and block sig- 
All things seem to 
conspire against it. Let the virtue of being on 
time shine in a new light, and be glad that, ‘‘ when 
you are right, you are more right than you know.”’ 


x 


Missing by Waiting 

Waiting to be of service is the sure way of 
missing the service altogether. There is no wait- 
ing one’s chance in the life of true service. 
Opportunities throng the path of every-day routine. 
Every one is susceptible of greater joy. Every 
one has a burden, often to be lightened by an 
understanding look, a tactful word, a sense of 
companionship. But we wait, and offer none of 
these, because we are not quick to see, and we 
want to do something notable and striking when 
we do serve. Meanwhile a whole brood of oppor- 


nals hold it up remorselessly. 
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tunities are born, and die. Let us de—not wait 
to be—of service. 


ya 
Pressure as a Character-Builder 


Necessity may be a grim friend, and yet a 
real one. To have vacillation ended, and conceh- 
tration, ingenuity, and determination forced into 
being, is no small blessing. ‘The moral credit may 
be slight to.begin with, but the moral result will 
be notable. The development of our powers is 


. the real point, and it thrives best under pressure. 


Cortes burned his ships to intensify danger, and 
turned cowards into fighters through indubitable 
peril. The Prince of Orange, at the battle of 
Newport between the Spaniards and the sea, said 
to his men, ‘* Unless you eat the Spaniards, you 
will have to drink the sea.’’ To have to fight or 
to work or to endure, though we would not choose 
the necessity, yet puts us in the way of getting 
moral muscle that we cannot afford to lose, and 
that is worth all it cost. 


x 
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How Much Have You Got Left? 

Not the winning, but the striving, is what 
counts in God’s sight. When God calls men to 
do, he summons them to put forth effort accord- 
ing to their ability. As they do this, as he sees 
them do, he gives them approval. One who 
strives to his utmost may, in the sight of men, fall 
far behind those who in the same cause have not 
put forth a tithe of their strength or ability, yet in 
God’s sight he may stand above them all in that 
contest. When Jesus sat over against the temple 
treasury, he saw that ‘‘many that were rich cast 
in much. And there came a poor widow, and 
she cast in two mites, that make a farthing.’’ Who 
gave most as Jesus sawit? He said that she did, 
because they ‘‘ cast in of their superfluity ; but she 
of her want did cast in all that she had.’’ As in 
money, so in strength, in knowledge, in time, 
in every grace. Dean Swift says: ‘* The Lord 
looks not so much at what you have given as at 
what you have got left.’’ Jesus is our judge, and 
his standard is now as then, ° 


a 


Publicity of the Secret Life 


AN guards the privacy of his personality with 
jealous care. He will not allow it to be 
too deeply invaded. Some points of contact with 
life he allows of necessity, but he will not tolerate 
any unveiling of his secret nature. He finds a 
great comfort in this. However much men may 
see, there is an inner life which they cannot see, 
which is his alone. No eye can penetrate therein. 
There he sits alone with the secrets that are be- 
yond speech and scrutiny. This is our view. 

Christ calls this view a foolish blunder. Men, 
indeed, may not be able to see beyond the outer 
walls of the human spirit, but in reality, Jesus de- 
clares, there is no such thing as privacy and soli- 
tude for it. As he met men he was not blocked 
in his analysis of them by any barred doors. He 
saw their innermost springs of thought and mo- 
tive. He needed no testimony borne to the true 
nature of any man, for he himself knew what was 
in man. And the power which he possessed 
while here he suggested was a permanent attribute 
of the Father. His vision is of the secret things. 
‘Thy Father which seeth in secret,’’ he called 
him. 

And, although men can hide themselves from 
one another now, and imagine that for the secrets 
buried in their spirits there is neither publicity 
here nor resurrection hereafter, Jesus taught that, 
as no secret is complete enough to be secret ‘to 
God now, so none is complete enough to be shut 
always to men. The universe is one day to watch 
the utter and naked exposure of every human 
spirit. ‘* There is nothing covered, that shall not 
be revealed, and hid, that shall not be known.’’ 
The full horror of this burst later on the Apostle 
Paul : ‘‘ We must all be made manifest before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, that each one may re- 
ceive the things done in the body, according to 
what he hath done, whether it be good or bad.’’ 


Editer’s Note.—The above editorial is the second in the 
series of *‘ Messages from the Life of Christ to Every- 
Day Men and Women,” announced to appear during 1901 in 
these columns. 


Can any cheek be so hardened as not to blaze 
with shame then before the calm, steady eye of 
the innumerable multitude looking on the mass of 
evil imaginations, uncleannesses, unkindlinesses, 
which were kept back from the view of men in 
life, but are now bare for the pity of the redeeme:| 
and the scorn of the lost’? 

All the hidden things of life will be public to all 
eyes then, as they are public now to the eyes of 
God. Ezekiel records in the eighth chapter of his 
prophecy his startling introduction to this unillu- 
sionment of God. No pretense of external 
propriety blinded God’s vision. 
seeing was to him of less than no consequence. 
What men could not see riveted his gaze. Noth- 
ing concerned him but the secrets of men. 

And this is the great truth. What we deem 
our most secret things, shared by none, are the 
public knowledge of God, and of others than God. 


? 


What men were 


‘*A cloud of witnesses’’ is watching us, partici- 
pants in the undeceivableness of God, and looking 
with him, not as man looketh, on the outward 
appearance, but on the secrets of the heart. 
Those whose judgments we should most prize, 
who have gone beforé us and are with God, free 
now from the limitations which surround the 
knowledge of men and confine it to what we grant 
it, see now what we do in the dark, every man in 
his chamber of imagery. 

The gospel declares the abolition of secrecy. 
‘*No man saw me do it,’’ says the sinner. ‘‘It 
was only a thought. I would not dare to ex- 
press it. I did not express it. No one knows 
that I cherished it.’’ ‘‘It was only a desire. 
I have not done the thing. No one knows.”’ 
‘‘I did it in the dark. It will never be found 
out.’”” Not so. No public act of our lives 
ever was so open or under such universal obser- 
vation. What do the unseen spectators care 
for the drama of our acts? They watch the 
battle ground of the inner life. When once evil 
has conquered there, the evil act will follow in its 
course. We may be sure that it is precisely that 
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part of our dife which we deem secret, and in 
which, therefore, we tolerate what we should not 
endure that men should see, that interests God 
and the unseen witnesses. ‘They see most clearly 
and watch most acutely what we think we have 
hidden from all sight. 

We forget this because we are externalists. 
Our emphasis is on the outer behavior. ‘‘ Do 
the right things ’’ Christ’s emphasis 
Guilt there 
is guilt before, or in the absence of, any conse- 


is our rule. 
is on the inner life, the secret place. 
quent act. ‘* Ye have heard that it was said, 
‘Thou shalt not commit adultery: but I say unto 
you, that every one that looketh on a woman to 
lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart.’’ 
vegin in the inner spirit. 


And purification must 
‘* Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye cleanse the out- 
side of the cup and of the platter, but within they 
are full from extortion and excess. ‘Thou blind 
Pharisee, cleanse first the inside of the cup and of 
the platter, that the outside thereof may become 
clean also.’’ ‘* Be right within’’ is Christ's rule. 
This alone is character, for ‘‘ character,’’ as Mr. 
Moody used to say in one of his favorite quota- 
tions, ‘‘is what a man is in the dark.’’ ‘The only 
way to make sure always of having nothing to con- 
ceal or be ashamed of in our outer life is to have 
nothing demanding concealment or fearing pub- 
licity in the life that is dark and unknown to men, 
but ablaze with the light of the scrutinies of the 
unseen world. 

And, after all, less is secret than we suppose 
even here among men. What is cherished in the 
secret chambers of the imagery is shaping temper 
and will and impulse and taste. Before we know 
it, almost, what we thought was secret has betrayed 
itself, or has so corrupted us that the very desire 
for its secrecy has decayed. The only safe and 
noble course is so to live and think and feel as to 
fear as little the eyes that watch our hearts as the 
eyes that watch the ways of our outer life. ‘‘ To 
keep clear of concealment,’’ said Phillips Brooks, 
‘* to keep clear of the need of concealment, to do 
nothing which he might not do out on the middle 
of Boston Common at noonday,—I cannot say how 
more and more that seems to me to be the glory of 
a young man’s life. It is an awful hour when the 
first necessity of hiding anything comes. The 
whole life is different henceforth, When there 
ure questions to be feared, and eyes to be avoided, 
and subjects which must not be touched, then the 
bloom of life is gone. Put off that day as long as 
Put it off forever, if you can.’’ So 
sure as there is anything needing to be concealed, 
said Jesus, will it be impossible to conceal it. 
** Whatsoever ye have said in the darkness shall 
be heard in the light; and what ye have spoken 
in the ear in the inner chambers shall be pro- 
claimed upon the housetops.’’ 

It is of man’s self-deceivableness that on one 
side he thinks he can conceal what is inevitably 
open, and on the other he regards as dark and 
hidden the very things which God has made plain 
and clear. The simple message of Jesus was an 
enigma to the wise and understanding. They 
knew too much to know. The gospel was 
veiled in them ; the god of this world, who had 
persuaded them that their secrets were hid, had 
blinded their minds so that God’s open news was 
darkness to them. 

Very sweet it is to remember that this truth has 


possible. 
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its other side. The world, looking at what it sees, 
pronounces one man good, when, in God’s sight, 
he is diseased and corroded and unclean, and this 
is horror. But the world, looking at what it sees, 
condemns another man, while God sees in him 
the struggle against the sin that besets him, the 
bitter loathing of it, the helpless trust of the heart 
in the mercy of the Saviour, the sense of failure 
and defeat, the humility and weariness of utter 
abasement. He hears the cry of the soul for the 
strength of the Spirit, and with that which the 


Working Out One’s Own Salvation 


An editorial in these pages, 
weeks ago, was the cause of much discussion. 
Editor had called attention to the fact that 
brings full salvation ; that Jesus is the only Saviour ; 
that his work as a Saviour is not supplemented by 
the sinners work, nor does he supplement the work 


published some 
The 


Jesus 


of the sinner. Paul's injunction to Philippian Chris- 
tians to work out their own salvation, was rather an 
injunction to them to make their salvation evident, or 
manifest and effective, not an injunction to complete 
the partial salvation that Jesus had attempted for 
them. Much was said by correspondents, in these 
columns, on both sides of this question. And now a 
long-time friend and subscriber, from New York State, 
sends an important item as bearing on the question : 

In the matter of the controversy about ‘‘ working out your 
own salvation,’ it may be of interest for you to know that the 
Syriac translation of the passage is as follows: *' Prosecute 
the work of your life [or, as in the margin, salvation] more 
abundantly with fear and trembling.’’ 
your view. 


This gives support to 


The Peshito-Syriac New Testament is a version 
that corresponds very nearly to the language used by 
our Lord and his disciples, hence its renderings 
throw light on many a passage. No claim can be 
made that it is decisive at any disputed point, but it 
is always worthy of consideration in a passage under 


discussion, 
x 
What is the Bible Idea of Atonement ? 


Some questions about important Bible words 
have been wrangled over for centuries. Different 
opinions as to the direct or implied teachings of these 
words have as long been battle cries for opposing camps 
of warlike Christians, without any decisive victory on 
either side. An interested Bible student in Indiana 
seeks light on one of these words when he writes : 

As your scriptural exegeses have always helped me, I take 
the liberty of thus asking this additional favor. What do 
the Scriptures teach with reference to the atonement? Of 
course, all the theories of the atonement have a so-called bib- 
lical basis, but I would like your statement for my further edi 
fication on the subject. 

The Hebrew word translated ‘‘atonement”’ in our 
English Bible means ‘‘ to cover,’’ ‘‘ toclose up,”’ or *‘ to 
make one two that were separated.'" Thus the Eng- 
lish word could be rendered, as Dr. Bushnell used to 
render it, ‘‘at-one-ment.’’ Just how that union is 
effected, or the correct theory as to the method of 
atonement, is not stated, or explained, as fully in the 
Bible as in many a catechism and digest of doctrine. 


The method has been in discussion for centuries. 
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world has not seen and heard, the Father is well 
pleased. 


‘*O Lord, thou hast searched me and known me,.. . 
Thou understandest my thought afar off, . . . 
And art acquainted with:all my ways. 

For there is not a word in my, tongue, 

But, lo, O Lord, thou knowest it altogether. .. . 
The darkness and the light are both alike to thee. . 
Search me, O God, and know my heart: 

Try me, and know my thoughts : 

And see if there be any way of wickedness in me, 
And lead me in the way everlasting.”’ 





The fact is clear that Jesus Christ wrought an atone- 
ment by giving his life to enable sinners to live. 
That satisfies the writer. If it is necessary to know 
more, Jesus will explain all when we are in his pres- 
ence. We can rest the matter until then. Yet, 
through his at-one-ment, in which we share his life, 
we can be even now one with him and with God, 
however far separated from him we may have been 


before. 
ya 


Why Did Jesus Refuse to 
See the Greeks ? 


Suggestiveness is an important aspect of many a 
familiar Bible passage. In addition to all that is 
there explicitly said, even more may properly and 
profitably be inferred or understood. This phase of 
Bible teaching may well be borne in mind by a valued 
clergyman and long-time subscriber in Missouri, who, 
in question and comment, thus writes : 

Where does Dr. Mahaffy get his notion of Jesus’ paying spe- 
cial attention to the ‘‘ Greeks *’ ? Certainly not in the text of 
John's Gospel, or in any other. The Greeks ‘‘ desired to see 
Jesus,’’ but he does not seem to have seen the Greeks, still less 
to have paid them any attention. 
do not see where. 

It is well to see what is suggested by the record in 
the Fourth Gospel as to the request of the Greeks, 
and the effect of that request on Jesus. At that time, 
Greeks were the intellectual masters, or leaders, of the 
world. While the Jews, to whom Jesus had limited 
his active ministry, were rejecting Jesus, ‘‘ certain 
Greeks,’’ from without the limited pale of Judaism, 
sought an interview with him. Their recognition at 
this time might open up a limitless field of influence 
and possibilities. ‘lo refuse that interview cost Jesus 
a mighty struggle. He paid that ‘‘attention’’ to the 


Perhaps I am wrong, but I 


Greeks. His cry was, ‘‘ Now is my soul troubled ; 
and what shall I say? Father, save me from this 
hour."’' In response to this spiritual struggle, there 


came a voice from heaven to encourage him. What 
was the reason for all this? Professor Mahaffy, as an 
eminent Greek scholar and historian, helps us to 
understand what is written and suggested. This inci- 
dent as recorded, in its suggestiveness, has long been 
one of exceptional interest. It represents a question 
that agitated the disciples, as it certainly agitated 
Jesus (see John 7 : 33-35, as well as John 12 : 21, 22, 
Rev. Ver.). A remarkable Easter sermon, based on 
this incident, is to be found in a volume of sermons 
by the Rev. Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, published 
by Funk & Wagnalls. The suggestions of a Bible 
passage ought never to be ignored by a seeker of the 
truth as he reads and ponders the record. 
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COMMON VERSION 


1 When Jesus had spoken these words, he 
went forth with his disciples over the brook 
Cé’dron, where was a garden, into the which 
he entered, and his disciples. 

2 And ji’das also, which betrayed him, 
knew the place: for Jesus ofttimes resorted 
thither with his disciples. 

3 Ja’das then, having received a band of 
men and officers from the chief priests and 
Phar’i-sees, cometh thither with lanterns and 
torches and weapons. 

4 Jesus therefore, knowing all things that 
should come upon him, went forth, and said 
unto them, Whom seek ye ? 

5 They answered him, Jesus of N&z’a-réth. 
Jesus saith unto them, [ am fe. And Ji’das 
also, which betrayed him, stood with them. 

6 As soon then as he had said unto them, I 
am Ae, they went backward, and fell to the 
ground. 

7 Then asked he them again, Whom seek 
ye? And they said, Jesus of Naz’a-réth. 

8 jesus answered, I have told you that I 
am fe: if therefore ye seek me, let these go 
their way : 


>S TO THE STUDY OF THE L 





Lesson 9. March 3. Jesus Betrayed 
John 18: 1-14. (Compare Matt. 26 : 47-56; Mark 14 : 43-52; Luke 22 : 47-53.) Memory verses: 8-11 
Golden Text: The Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners.— Matt. 26 : 45. 


REVISED VERSION 


1 When Jesus had spoken these words, he 
went forth with his disciples over the 
1 brook ? Kidron, where was a garden, into 
the which he entered, himself and his dis- 

2 ciples. Now Judas also, which betrayed 
him, knew the place: for Jesus oft-times 

3 resorted thither with his disciples. Judas 
then, having received the ® band of soldiers, 
and officers from the chief priests and the 
Pharisees, cometh thither with lanterns 

4 and torches and weapons. Jesus there- 
fore, knowing all the things that were com- 
ing upon him, went forth, and saith unto 

5 them, Whom seek ye? They answered 
him, Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto 
them, I am fe. And Judas also, which 
betrayed him, was standing with them. 

6 When therefore he said unto them, I am 

he, they went backward, and fell to the 

eu Again therefore he asked them, 
hom seek ye? And they said, Jesus of 

Nazareth. Jesus answered, I told you 

that | am Ae: if therefore ye seek me, let 


on 


COMMON VERSION 


9 That the saying might be fulfilled, which 
he spake, Of them which thou gavest me have 
I lost none. 

1o Then Simon Peter having a sword drew 
it, and smote the high priest's servant, and 
cut off his right ear. The servant's name was 
MAl’chus. 

tr Then said Jesus unto Peter, Put‘up thy 
sword into the sheath: the cup which my 
Father hath given me, shall I not drink it ? 

12 Then the band and the captain and offi- 
cers of the Jews took Jesus, and bound him, 

13 And led him away to Annas first ; for he 
was father in law to Ca’ia-phas, which was 
the high priest that same year. 

14 Now Ca ia-phas was he, which gave 
counsel to the Jews, that it was expedient that 
one man should die for the people. 


10r, ravine Gr. winter-torrent. 
tary tribuve Gr. chiliarch. 


In verses 2, 5, 13, and 14, the American Revisers would substitute * 


to 


1 


_ 


2Or, of the Cedars *Or, cohort 





REVISED VERSION 


these go their way: that the word might 
be fulfilled which he spake, Of those whom 
thou hast given me I lost not one. Simon 

Peter therefore having a sword drew it, and 
struck the high priest's *servant,'and cut 
off his right ear. Now the ‘servant's name 
was Malchus. Jesus therefore said unto 
Peter, Put up the sword into the sheath : 
the cup which the Father hath given me, 
shall I not drink it? 

So the * band and the Schief captain, and 
the officers of the Jews, seized Jesus and 
bound him, and led him to Annas first ; for 
he was father in law to Caiaphas, which 
was high priest that year. Now Caiaphas 
was he which gave counsel to the Jews, 
that it was expedient that one man should 
die for the people. 


*Gr bond-servant. *Or mili- 


who" or * that’’ for ** which.” 



























Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1901 


1. January 6.—Jesus Anointed at Bethany 


2. January 13.—The Triumphal Entry ....... Matt. 21: 1-17 
3. January 20.—Greeks Seeking Jesus ....... John 12 : 20-33 
4. January 27.—Christ Silences the Pharisees. . . . Matt. 22 : 34-46 
5. February 3.—Parable of the Ten Virgins. . . . . Matt. 25: 1-13 
6. February 10.—Parable of the Talents. ..... . Matt. 25 : 14-30 
7. February 17.—The Lord’s Supper ..... ...- Matt. 26 : 17-30 
8. February 24.—Jesus in Gethsemane ....... Matt. 26 : 36-46 
9. March 3.—Jesus Betrayed......... John 18 : 1-14 
10. March ro.—Jesus and Caiaphas ......... Matt. 26 : 57-68 


at. March 17.—Jesus and Piiate..........-. Luke 23 : 13-26 
12, March 24.—Jesus Crucified and Buried. . .. . . Luke 23 : 35-53 
13. March 31.—Review. 

> 


International Home Readings 
Mon.—John 18 : 1-14. 
TUES.—John 6 : 63-71. 
WeEbD.—John 10 : 47-54. 

THURS.— Matt. 26 : 47-56. 

FRI.—Matt. 27: 1-10. Remorse of Judas. 

SaT.—Acts 1 : 15-26. Judas replaced. 
SuN.—Luke 22 : 47-53. Luke's narrative. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the Internationa) Bible 
Reading Association.) 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Jesus betrayed. 
Betrayal foretold. 
Counsel of Caiaphas. 

The traitor’s kiss. 


Jesus with his Captors 

1. As a Prophet: 

Knowing all the things that were coming (1-4). 
The third day I am perfected (Luke 13 : 32). 
‘The Son of man must suffer, . . . be killed (Luke g : 92). 
2. As a King: 

They went backward, and fell to the ground (4-6). 
My kingdom is not of this world (John 18 : 36, 37). 
His dominion is an everlasting dominion (Dan. 7 : 14). 
3- As a Friend: 

If... ye seek me, let these go their way (7-9). 
Loved his own, . . . loved them unto the end (John 13: 5 
As the Father hath loved me, I also have loved you Gotn 

15 : 9). 

4- As a Son: 

The cup which my Father hath given me (10, 11). 
I seek not mine own will (John 5 : 30). 
I delight to do thy will, O my God (Psa. 4o : 8). 
g- As a Captive: 

Seized Jesus and bound him, and led him (12, 13). 
As a lamb that is led to the slaughter (Isa. 53 : 7). 
I lay down my life . . . of myself (John 1o : 17, 18). 
6. As a Sacrifice: 

That one man should die for the people (4). 


That the whole nation perish not (John 11 : 49-52). 
Bare our sins in his body upon the tree (1 Pet. 2 : 24). 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Of the American New Testament Revision Committee 


HERE are no intervening events. 

PLACE.——In Gethsemane, then in the court, or 
palace, of the high-priest, which was probably wie 
residence of both Annas and Caiaphas. The locality 
is uncertain, but the southern slope of Mt. Zion is 
the probable site. 

TimE.—Reckoning the days until midnight, this 
was on Thursday night, April 6, year of Rome 783,— 
that is, A.D. 30. According to Jewish reckoning, the 
15th of Nisan had begun. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES. — Matthew 26 : 36-57 ; Mark 
14 : 32-53; Luke 22 : 39-54 

b 


Critical Notes 

Verse 1.— Went forth: From the upper room ; 
others think, from the city.— rook : Literally, ‘* win- 
ter-torrent ;'’ only here in the New Testament. It 
may refer to the valley, ‘‘ ravine,’’ as well as to the 
stream.—Xidron: From the Hebrew word meaning 
** black ;"" applied because the offal from the temple 
drained into the valley, or, if the plural article is ac- 
cepted in the text, from the Greek, ‘‘ of the cedars’’ 
(Rev. Ver., marg.).— Garden : The olive plantation 
within the ‘‘ place’’ (see last lesson). 

Verse 2.—Knew the place: The locality ; not the 
term rendered ‘‘ place’’ in Matthew and Mark. 

Verse 3.— The band of soldiers, and officers from 
the chief priests : The Authorized Version is mislead- 
ing. A ‘‘cohort’’ of Roman soldiers is indicated by 
the first phrase, and the ‘‘ officers’’ were members of 
the Levitical temple-guard. Others followed, includ- 
ing some Jewish rulers (Luke 22 : 52).—anterns : 
Only here *‘n the New Testament.— Zarches : Com- 
pare Matthew 25 : 1-8.— Weapons: As if Jesus were 
a dangerous criminal (comp. Matt. 26 . 55). 

Verse 4.—Ad the things that were coming : Accu- 
rate rendering. More than the treachery of Judas is 
suggested.— Went forth: Towards the approaching 
crowd, apparently rejoining the eight disciples. 

Verse 5.—/ am he : Areference to the sacred name 
of Jehovah is impossible.— Was standing: More 





accurate than ‘‘ stood.’’ Compare here Matthew 26 : 
48-50, especially the correct rendering of verse 50. 

Verse 8.—// therefore ye seek me The emphasis 
rests cn ‘‘me.’'—Zef,; Not a mere auxiliary verb, 
but ‘‘permit,’’ ‘‘suffer.’’— Z7hese : Evidently the disci- 
ples as a body.—Go their way: ‘‘ Depart,’’ ** go 
away,’ is the sense of the verb. 

Verse 9. — That the wora might be fulfilled : ‘* Word’ 
is more literal than *‘ saying.’’ The evangelist refers 
to his own record in chapter 17 : 12—//ast given: 
More exact than ‘‘ gavest.’’—//ost not one; Prophetic 
past tense; ‘‘not one’’ is more accurate than 
‘‘none,’’ both here and in chapter,17 : 12. 

Verse 10.—-Simon Peter : Named, in this connec- 
tion, by John only.—AHaving a sword: Compare 
Luke 22 : 38.—Cutoff his right ear : Luke only tells 
of the subsequent healing. — 7he servant s name was 
Malchus : Peculiar to John ; an indication of his ex- 
act knowledge (comp. v. 26). 

Verse 11.— The sword: Better attested than ‘‘ thy 
sword’’ (comp. Matt. 26 - 52, 53).—Zhe cup which 
the Father hath given me. ‘*My” 
in the Greek. The saying, though peculiar to John, 
recalls the conflict in the garden, about which he 
is silent. ‘The other accounts contain a recognition of 
the Father's will in this arrest. 

Verse 12.— The chief captain, and the officers of 
the Jews: The comma in the Revised Version dis- 
tinguishes between the Roman commander of the 
cohort and the Jewish As in 
Luke, but not necessarily implying violence. — Bound 
him : Peculiar to John, who omits the flight of the 
disciples (comp. here Mark 14 : 51, 52). 

Verse 13.—Led him: Better attested here than 
**led away,’’ which occurs in Matthew and Mark. — 
To Annas first: implying a second leading to Caia- 
phas (see v. 24 ; comp. next lesson). —Father in law : 
He had been high-priest, but the relation to Caiaphas 
is mentioned to show why they acted together against 
Jesus.— That year : Not implying a year’s term of 
office. 

Verse 14.— Gave counsel. See chapter 11 : 49, 50, 
which John there explains as an unconscious predic- 
tion, but here repeats to show the attitude of Annas 
and Caiaphas. 


does not occur 


officials. —Seized - 


£ 
You may betray Christ, but you cannot bind him. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 
Robert College, Constantinople 


= ITH LANTERS AND TORCHES AND WEAPONS."’ 

-—In most Oriental towns the local police 
regulations prohibit all persons from going about in 
the streets after one o’clock,—that is, one hour after 
sunset,—unless carrying a lighted lantern. Paper 
lanterns are sold upon the streets, generally at the 
tobacco-shops, to those who have been accidentally 
belated, and thus, by complying with the law, they 
avoid arrest. Some of the lanterns in the better class 
of houses are very elaborate and ornamental; but 
those of the poorer class, and those sold upon the 
street to be used in an emergency, are generally very 
simple, and resemble the Chinese paper folding 
lanterns. 

For formal processions, especially when escorting 
some ofticer of the government upon a visit of inspec- 
tion or in search of some hidden criminal, torches of 
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combustible materials, which make a large blaze, are 
carried by the soldiers, while the accompanying crowd 
carry each his own individual lantern. 

The rabble, led by Judas, were anxious to make 
it appear that great force was necessary in order to 
effect the arrest of so dangerous a character. Hence 
they were armed with swords and clubs. It was a 
characteristic Oriental crowd, such as is frequently 
collected in Oriental towns at the present time on the 
occasion of a night arrest. Some had joined it from 
a spirit of curiosity ; others, from a cruel enjoyment 
which some people find in seeing people arrested and 
roughly handled by the police ; while others were 
the partisans and servants of those who were seeking 
the blood of an innocent victim, and so they sustained 
a quasi-official relation to the business as supporters 
and advisers to the officers who, with the soldiers, 
represented the imperial government. 


< 
The good shepherd is solicitous for his sheep, even 
though they slept while he suffered. 


ae 


A Willing Prisoner 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 
Manchester, England 


HAT John's Gospel presupposes the other three, 

or at least the common narrative contained in 
them, is plain throughout, and strikingly obvious in 
its account of Christ's sufferings. It omits the agony, 
and adds the remarkable incident of the would-be 
captors reeling back before the calm figure that met 
them in the moonlight. It gives many minute points, 
most of them significant, and all indicating an eye- 
witness. Only this Gospel tells the name of the 
dried-up winter torrent which 
the little band had to cross to 
The name 
Cedron called up the remem- 


reach the garden. 


brance of another scene when 
another king, betrayed by his 
Absalom, had fied 
from Jerusalem, which was in 


own son 


revolt against him. The paral- 
lel is silently suggested by the 
quiet mention of the name. 

1. The first point coming out 
prominently here is that Jesus 
was a willing captive. The fact 
that ‘‘Judas knew the place’’ 
as his habitual resort is part of 
He 
would not seem to hide now. 
Previously he had taken pains 
to baffle Judas by the secret 
method of preparing the upper 
room, but now he goes where 
he is sure to be first looked for. 
Simiiarly, he ‘‘ went forth,’’— 


his reason for going thither. 


from the garden itself, perhaps, 
or from the inner part of it, but, 
at all events, advancing, as it 
were, into the open alone, and 
going to meet his captors. They 
had come with lanterns and torches, as if they would 
have to search among the olives, and would need more 
than the full moon's light in their quest. They had 
come in strong force, a detachment of the Roman gar- 
rison reinforcing the temple guard, as if resistance and 
rescue were likely, especially at passover time. How 
foolish the elaborate preparations look in view of this 
ready surrender! Whence came Jesus’ calm willing- 
ness to give himself up? John tells us the reason: 








‘‘Knowing all the things that were coming upon him, 
went forth.'’ He recognized the Father's will, and 
saw in each step of his passion, not suffering to be 
shrunk from, but a paternal appointment to be wil- 
lingly accepted. He had won that in Gethsemane, 
and therefore he came forth from Gethsemane ready 
for all that the Father's will, his own obedience, and 
the love to the world which moved the Father and the 


Son, made necessary to be endured. ‘This sacrifice 


~ -_ 
FOF AS Sa S™ 
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THE VALLEY OF THE KIDRON 


has not to be haled to the altar. This prisoner has 
not to be dragged to the judgment seat, but he goes 
forth freely, willingly, and makes soldiers, torches, lan- 
terns, and arms ridiculous. 

2. The next point is the flashing forth of Christ's 
glory even at that moment of humiliation. It is char- 
acteristic of this Gospel to regard the cross as not the 
lowest, but the highest, point in our Lord's mission. 


—the hour in which the ‘‘Son of man is glorified,"’ 
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So here the ignominy of being seized by rude hands 
and roughly bound like a criminal is changed into 
glory. It falls to others to discuss where Judas’s kiss 
comes in John’s narrative, but we may note that it 
is by ro means inconsistent with that account. It 
was not in accordance with Jesus’ voluntary surrender 
that the captors should be dependent on Judas for 
identifying him. He himself must declare himself 
Besides, Judas might be playing a double game, and 
indicating another than Jesus. Not then only, but 
always, it is his own self-revelation that makes men 
sure of him. Probably Judas had given the kiss be- 
fore Jesus asked, ‘‘ Whom seek ye?'’ and now stood, 
gnawing his heart, among the band. Hell as well as 
Satan had entered into him now. He had done the 
deed, and remorse had begun as soon as it was done 
It is frivolous to seek to determine whether that panic- 
struck recoil ard the consequent falling of some, 
probably of those behind thrown down by the sudden 
backward struggles of those in front, was ‘‘ natural” 
or ‘‘supernatural,’’ The calm majesty of Jesus, 
fronting the hostile crowd, the very words, ‘‘1 am 
he,’’ overawed even the rude legionaries and the 
stolid temple guards. To see him truly would strike 
his enemies dumb. The buyers and sellers in the 
temple cowered before him. When every eye shall 
see him, some will wail because of him, and choose 
rather to be buried beneath the rocks than to see his 
face. Escape would have been easy at that moment, 
and the voluntariness of Christ's surrender is made 
the more conspicuous since he stands there while the 
wild confusion lasts, and then calmly repeats his 
question. 

3. Another point is the parable of his highest work 
which John saw in this comparatively small incident. 
Jesus presented himself to the band, partly in order 
that there might be no general arrest of his followers. 
If one might so say, he drew the enemies’ fire on 
himself, that these might gounhurt. And he did that 
because he knew that they were too weak, as the after 
events proved, to stand such a 
strain on their devotion and 
courage. And is not that draw- 
ing of the fire on himself that 
his disciples may go free just 
what he does ir. the highest re- 
Is it not an exhibition 
on a lower plane of what he 


gion ? 


does for the world's salvation? 
‘With his stripes we are 
healed.’’ He offers himself as 
the target for all the arrows 
which sin has sharpened and 
poisoned, that they who trust in 
him may ‘‘ go their way.’’ John 
did not think that this scene was 
the ‘‘fulfilment’’ of the saying 
which he quotes, in the sense 
that it exhausted that saying’s 
meaning ; but he saw in it a 
symbolical and partial operation 
of the same love and power 
which keeps Christ's servants 
from many, and in all, pains 
and sorrows, and will keep them 
against that day. Then, and 
only then, when all are gathered 
round the throne and presented 
faultless before the Father, will 
that great word be really fulfilled : ‘‘ Of them which 
thou gavest me have I lost none.’’ 

4. Peter's hasty piece of useless violence comes as 
a strange contrast to Christ's calm submission, and 
seems to have place here chiefly as occasioning 
Christ's word of filial resignation. But John has his 
own addition to the other evangelists’ stories, in giv- 
ing the names of both Peter ‘and of Malchus for the 
first time. No doubt, prudence would suppress 
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Peter's, at all events, when the gospel narrative was 
first circulated, and by degrees his part in the inci- 
dent would probably be forgotten ; but John shows 
himself an independent source here as elsewhere, 
and his knowing the other name is a trace of his 
familiarity with the domestic arrangements of the 
high-priest. How like Peter the whole thing is! 
Enthusiastic love, haste that did not stop to think 
whether he would do more harm or good by the blow, 
carelessness of personal consequences, and action in 
direct opposition to the will of the Master whom he 
thought himself defending, —these are Peter all over. 
So, too, is his clumsy blow, which missed the head it 
aimed at, and only sliced off an ear. He could man- 
age a net better than a sword, and a beating heart 
made an unsteady hand. But the futile violence was 
damped down, and the one piece of tumult in the 
sad, calm scene was hushed by the quiet saying which 
points back to the agony (which John omits), and 
shows that the victory won in the still hour of com- 
munion is maintained in the hour of stress and peril. 
Jesus is willing to drink the cup, because he knows 
that the Father has given it. The saying expresses 
the very spirit of this whole incident,—the voluntari- 
ness of the sacrifice and the filial glory that shines 
through ail the humiliation. 


% 


He who defended with the sword did not realize 
how near he was to him who betrayed with the salute. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


THIS lesson, humanity touches its nadir and 
zenith. For money, Judas betrayed ; for love of 
murderers, Christ walked calmly toward death. 

The steps down are covetousness, hypocrisy, treach- 
ery, slinking into darkness with his bag of money, 
remorse, suicide, falling headlong, hell. The first 
step is easy and deliberate ; the last, precipitous. 

Note the upward way. Prayer has prepared him 
for the supreme test. He goes to the garden know- 
ing that treachery will seek him there. He meets the 
rabble and soldiers calmly. He says to them, ‘I 
His majesty prostrates the 
soldiers. He secures exemption from arrest for his 
disciples. He heals Malchus with a miracle of 
mercy amid the tumult. He recognizes that God is 
over all, and that it is he, not the soldiers, who pre- 
sents the cup. He whom the truth made free sub- 
mits to be bound, and led to a court that had pre- 
determined his death, and was compassing it. 

How could one man be greater than a traitor, a 
rabble, an army, and a court? It was because he 
was love incarnated. He loved his disciples, and 
saved them from arrest; he loved enemies, and 
healed the foremost assaulter. He loved the world, 
and gave himself a ransom for its sins. Love triumphed 
over all hate. It must, for it is the greatest thing in 


am he whom ye seek.’’ 


the world. 
How would our love bear such tests ? 
Peter has always been in the world, defending reli- 
gion with the sword, and always failed. 
by the cross. 


Its victory is 
The law of Christ's life is bearing 
others’ burdens. It is the outgo of love. The law 
of Caiaphas’s life was, «*It is expedient.'"" Which 


succeeds ? 
et 
judas To-day - 
By the Rev. Henry F. Cope 


ERHAPS you have met him in the church officer 
who fought for office, loving the chief seats but 
neglecting the chief service, or in the other whose ac- 
counts never could be audited without a church 
scandal. You may know him in the pastor who has 
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sacrificed his Saviour for the consideration of thirty 
pieces of popularity. I have methim in the young 
man who, loving the approval of men more than the 
smile of his leader, has shut his lips when Christ was 
reviled, or even joined in the laugh at the vile jest 
that ridiculed him. He lives in the Sunday-school 
teacher who, for the bribe of the passing pleasure of 
her class, consents to shut her Bible and talk styles and 
the last social function. There is a man who loves 
his novel too well to listen to his children’s evening 
prayer ; there is the church-man who has been swayed 
at the polls by the consideration that some sins bring 
business to the town; and there is yet another, one 
whom I see when I commune with my own heart, and, 
—alas ! how like he also is to this sad, dark character, 
—for have not I loved many things better than I 
have loved my Lord? 
“ 


He whose mind is on the money in the meeting may 
stand near Christ, but he lives near Judas. 


al 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


F THOSE whom thou hast given me 1 lost not 
one (v. 9). There were men in the Revolu- 
tionary War who gave up everything (almost to their 
last plow and horse) for their country. At Thermopy- 
lae, the Grecian commander sacrificed his whole three 
hundred men; at Balaklava, the English general 
his whole six hundred. But there are other treasures 
bestowed upon us by Heaven which we: cannot thus 
surrender. There are the gifts of nature,—memory, 
imagination, conscience. We cannot part with these. 
At the last great day we must be able to say, ‘‘1 lost 
not one.’’ And it will also be the glory of the father 
and mother and teacher to be able to stand up and 
speak these words of Christ : ‘‘ Of the children whom 
thou hast given me, I lost not one.’’ This is no easy 
task. It requires faithful service. We must be pa- 
tient and loyal and winsome and true. They slip 
through our hands like grains of sand, unless our grip 
is a tight one. 

And cut off his right ear (v. 10). There are two 
kinds of courage, —the one of impulse, and the other 
of principle. Both of them are beautiful, but the 
first is inferior to the second. That which Peter 
showed when, under the impulse of the moment, he 
drew his sword, and hacked off the right ear of the 
high-priest’s servant, is often very evanescent, and 
What 
we want in a friend is the ability to stand by us 


ebbs awoy the moment the excitement is over. 


through thick as well as thin, through long as well as 
short. It is the spiritual bravery which endures pro- 
tracted suffering; which never shirks ; 
yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. 


is constant 
It is an easy 
thing to cut off another man’s right ear, but not so 
easy to accompany our Lord to the judgment hall and 
the cross. 

The cup which the Father hath given me, shall J 
not drink it? (v. 11.) My friend the doctor tells 
me that there is no differer:ce greater than that of the 
conduct of little children when taking medicine. 
Some of them set their teeth, tip over the tumbler, 
strike with their hands and kick with their feet. And 
others turn their little heads upon the pillow, and 
take the most nauseous dose with a bewitching smile. 
It is so with the cup of life. Some of us receive it 
with a frown (or even drink it with a curse), while 
others sip the bitterest draught with actual joy. The 
difference is in the man’s view of life. If he believes 
life is a good gift and God a good giver, he receives 
everything on trust, and accepts everything with love. 
*¢ My Father has given it, why shall I not drink it ?"’ 

That it was expedient that one man should die for 
the people (v. 14). We say that a thing cannot be 
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false and true at the same time, and we are right, but 
it may be false trom one point of view, and true from 
another. In the sense in which Caiaphas gave his 
counsel to the Jews, nothing could have been a greater 
lie than that it was expedient that the people should 
sacrifice the life of this man for its own present safety. 
It was evasion and cowardice on his part that led him 
to this view. It was a mathematical, and not a moral, 
calculation which he made. One man seems very 
trivial weighed against a million, but the murder of 
that one man may so corrupt the conscience and 
heart of a nation as to make its whole life unworthy 
and despicable. Looked at from the other point of 
view, it is true, beyond a doubt, that it is ‘‘ expe- 
dient’’ that a man should voluntarily surrender his 
life for a nation, a family, or even for an individ- 
We value our lives too little sometimes, but 
more often we value them too much. Every true 
martyr has felt the beauty, the glory, the beatitude, 
of the sacrifice of the one for the many. Jesus felt 
this, and proved his feeling true. In surrendering 
his life, he produced results adequate to the sacrifice. 


ual. 
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Sin ever shrinks from the true saint as truly as the 
saint shrinks from sin. 


oe 


The Lesson Conversation 
By Amos R. Wells 


OW we start on the study of the darkest event 

in history. What were the steps of Judas's 
downfall? (Ambition, theft, hypocrisy, plotting, be- 
trayal, suicide.) How despicable was the way Judas 


took! Show in what points. (The alliance with the 
Pharisees. The armed force. The sacred place. The 
kiss. ) 

And how noble was Christ's bearing! Why did 


the soldiers fall back before him? Why did Christ 
deliver himself up? Why did he save his disciples? 
Why did he heal Malchus’s ear? (Why, by the way, 
was Peter's act a foolish one ?) 

After all, John does not relate the saddest feature 
of the scene. What was it? (Matthew and Mark 
tell that all the disciples fféd.) How do you account 
for this? How does the recording of the fact prove 
the honesty of the writers ? 

Dare we look down in pride upon this traitor and 
these deserters? When do we betray Christ ? (When- 
ever we choose worldly things in place of Christ.) 
When do we desert Christ? (When sloth or cow- 
ardice leads us to abandon his work.) How do men 
(Gradually, as in Judas's 
That is a fearful possibility. 
prevent it? (Close to Christ ! 
Watch pray. 
Father's business. ) 


become traitors to Christ ? 
How can we 
Pray without ceasing. 
Diligent in business,—in our 
Every young Christian may be- 
come a Judas—or a Paul. 


~ 


case. ) 


and 


Multitudes do not make majorities. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HILE Jesus was in the garden of Gethsemane, 
what was Judas doing? With whom did Ju- 

das come to the garden? What question did Jesus 
ask of them? When Jesus told them who he was, 
what did the band do? When they arrested Jesus, 
what did Peter do? What was the name of the man 
whose ear Peter cut off? What did Jesus then do to 
Malchus? To whom did the officers first take Jesus ? 
Before they led Jesus away, what did they do to him ’ 
Having brought out the lesson facts, let the super- 
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intendent turn the thoughts of the school to Judas. 
Who was this Judas? An apostle. Now put down 
the words Judas, an Apostle on the board. Did 
Judas have many chances to learn the truth? Did 
he make good use of his opportunities ? Now let us 
see how Judas came to be the man that we find him. 
In the first place, what office did he occupy among 
the Twelve? He was treasurer. Did he always 
handle the money that he got aright? Before he did 
anything outwardly wrong, what sin did he harbor in 
his heart? Covetousness, Put down on the descend- 
ing scale the letter C to denote this. Then what fur- 
ther sin did he indulge in? Stealing. Put down the 
letter T, for thief. Did he stop at that? No. In 
order to get more money he became a traitor. Put 
down the letter T. Now did his sin end at this point? 
No. It led him a step farther, for we find that he 
went out at last and committed suicide. Put down 
the letter S. Now see how things went in this poor 
man’s life. Point to the 
Then 

Then he went a step farther, 
Then at last he ended his own 
life by becoming a suicide. So you have the story of 
the life of one whose opportunities were of the very 
best. 


First he was an apostle. 
word, and have the school read as you point. 
he became covetous. 
and became a thief. 
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What is the lesson for us in all this? It is to guard 
our hearts, for out of these are the issues of life. 


JUDAS, AN APOSTLE 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs "’ 


~ 


‘‘When gathering clouds around | Psalm 143 : 1-5. 


view.” (211 : 1-4.) 
** The world is very evil." Psalm 102 : 1-8. 
** My soul, be on thy guard.”’ (143 : 1-6). 
“The day is past and over."’ ae 
f < , Psalm 41 : 5-11. 
**When morning gilds the skies.”’ 
on ‘ (56 : 4-8.) 
‘* Through all the changing scenes of 
life.”’ Psalm 55 : 12-14, 16-18. 
*‘Onward, Christian! though the (73 : 1-4.) 
region."' Psalm 22 : 1-6. 
** My God, my Faiher, while I stray.”’ (26 : 1-6.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 


PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 
Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 


Mrs. G. H, Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Mass. 
Clementine S. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


Alice Jacobs, Illinois 


1. Topic for the Quarter: Jesus: His Friends and 
Enemies. 


it. Lesson Truth: A Hero is True. 


Wl. Golden Text: Zhe Son of man is betrayed into the 
hands of sinners.—Matt. 26 : 45. 


!V. Results Sought: 


1. Fidelity toa promise to mother or friends. 

2. Kindness to enemies. 

3. Gentle behavior. 

4. Appreciation that we grieve Jesus when 
we are untrue to him, 

5. A talk about a hero. 


V. Starting-Points : 


1. Story of a dog who was true to his master. 
2. A soldier faithful to his country. 

3. Did you ever make a promise ? 

4. Review of last lesson. 


Vi. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 
{Under IV, V, 
indicated. 
best adapted to themselves and their classes. 


and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are 
From these, teachers are expected to select such as are 
Under VI, VII, and 
1X, is illustrated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. 
These notes are designed to suggest an outline indicating the prin- 
cipal steps, but not always elaborating the details. | 

1. PREPARATION FOR Lesson Story. 

Our lessons for the next four weeks. are to be about 
heroes. I am sure that the boys will be interested in 
the stories, and I think that the girls will also. What 
is a hero ? 

2. THe Lesson Story. 

Our lesson story to-day is about Jesus and Judas. 

You will remember that while the disciples were to- 
gether in the upper room Judas went away and left 
them. He went out to meet the enemies of Jesus, 


and to plan with them how they could find Jesus, and 
make him their prisoner. 

While Jesus was praying in the garden, the sol- 
diers, led by Judas, were coming to take him. It 
was late at night, and Jesus’ enemies carried swords 
and s.icks and lanterns. When Jesus saw them com- 
ing up the hill, he went to meet them. As they came 
near to him, he said, ‘‘ Whom seek ye?"’ They an- 
swered, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth.’’ Jesus said to them, 
‘Il am he."’ They were so surprised at his bravery 
that they went backward and fell to the ground, Then 
Jesus said the second time, ‘‘ Whom seek ye?"’ and 
they answered again, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth.’’ Once 
more he said, ‘‘l am he. If ye seek me, let these 
friends of mine go their way.'" What a true hero 
Jesus was, and how faithful to his friends! He was 
willing that the soldiers should take him, but he 
wanted to protect Peter and James and John, and the 
others who were dear to him. 

Judas had always pretended to be one of Jesus’ 
friends. He had called himself a disciple of Jesus. 
Do you think he was a real friend? He had told the 
soldiers that they should make a prisoner of the one 
whom he should kiss. So, still pretending to be 
Jesus’ friend, he went up to him and kissed him, 
Then the soldiers were sure which was Jesus. Jesus 
was grieved when he found that Judas was untrue to 
him. These enemies of Jesus had promised to pay 
Judas thirty pieces of silver if he would help them to 
make him a prisoner. Had he -been a true friend, 
Judas would not thus have betrayed Jesus. Then the 


soldiers bound Jesus’ hands, and led him away. We 
said we were going to talk about a hero. Was Judas 
a hero? No. Who was the real hero? Yes, 
Jesus. 


3. THe TrutH EMPHASIZED. 

Can a boy be a hero? How? 

With these as leading questions, emphasize, from 
the children’s answers that a boy is a hero when he is 
true,—true to his promises, true to his friends, true to 
his mother, true to Jesus. 

Sometimes a boy has to be a real hero to be true to 
his promises. Let me tell you a story about one. 
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His name was Pierre.. .He was fishing one day in a 
deep pond. The pond was near the roadside, and 
just across was Farmer Brown's orchard. It was the 
time of year when the trees were loaded with apples. 
There was a high fence all around the orchard,—so 
high that nobody could climb over it, but just over 
the top the fruit could be seen on the trees. Three 
tramps came along, and tried to get through a hole 
which was in the fence, but, finding the hole too small, 
they turned to Pierre, and said, ‘‘ Here, you boy, 
crawl in through this hole, and get us some apples."’ 
Pierre thought a moment, and then said, ‘‘ No, | 
won't steal apples for you or anybody else.’’ ~‘‘ Non- 
sense,’’ cried the men, ‘‘go in and get us some of 
those apples, or we will duck you in the pond.”’ 
Pierre saw that they meant what they said, but again 
he said ‘*No.’’ The men drew near, took hold of 
him, and said, ‘‘ Now look here, boy, go in there, 
and get us some apples, or under the water you'll 
go.’" Pierre looked at them, and said, ‘‘ 1 promised 
mother I wouldn't steal, and I won’t,—so there.”’ 
Then the men became angry, and, taking hold of him, 
ducked him into the water. When they pulled him 
out, they said, ‘‘ Now go and get us some apples, or 
we'll duck you again,’’ but Pierre would not. The 
hero was true to his promise. Then the tramps left 
him and went their way. When Pierre got home, he 
was wet through, but when his mother heard the 
story she was glad he had been such a true hero. 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth | an 
Emphasized A Hero is True. 


The Les 
“ee Jesus Betrayed. 


Story 


Preparation 
for Lesson What is a Hero? 
Story 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 
Christ Taken Captive, by Hofmann. 





(For information as to where this and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 


IX. Blackboard Hlustrations 





HEROES 






_— 


“SARE TRUE 


TRUE HERO 











Child-Study Note: 

‘«The child cannot have sufficient knowledge of 
situations to justify a story exhibiting horror. For 
this reason, the physical sufferings of our Lord on the 
cross must not be minutely pictured, and his death 
ought seldom to be mentioned apart from his rising 
again."’— Zhe Point of Contact in 
Patterson Du Bois. 

The teachers will do well to bear this caution in 
mind during these lessons, which deal with the suffer- 
ings and death of our Lord. 


Teaching, by 


an 


For the Intermediate Teacher 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 
Secretary of the International Lesson Committee 


ROM this time to the end of the quarter you need 
have no difficulty in holding the attention of 
your class, for the dramatic movement is rapid and 
replete with surprises. Your task is to reproduce in 
words the successive pictures which in the Passion 
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Play at Oberammergau last summer held the eyes of 
thousands, many of whom could not understand even 
the language used by the actors. Give your chief ef- 
fort to describe the characters in this scene, making 
the selfishness and cruelty of the betrayal contrast 
with the love, self-sacrifice, and majesty of the Christ. 
For that purpose we shall present him as the climax 
of the lesson, making the final impression on the 
minds of the pupils. 

1. The Plotting Priests. Describe their meeting 
at the house of Caiaphas (Matt. 26 : 3-5) Make 
plain the reasons why they wanted to put Jesus out 
of the way. ‘lhey might have arrested him at any 
time, but they feared the consequences of an out- 
break of a mob. They wanted to arrest him pri- 
vately, and for that they needed a helper. While 
Jesus was praying in the garden, they were plotting in 
the high-priest’s house. 

2. Judas the Traitor. Picture him at the entrance 
to the garden, at the head of the police furnished and 
officered by the priests (John 18 : 3). He had been 
chosen by Jesus, specially trusted (John 13 : 29), in- 
cluded in most glorious promises (Matt. 19 : 28). Show 
how pride, ambition, passion for gain, made him a 
traitor. Describe the appearance of Jesus before the 
company (John 18 : 4-9), the kiss of betrayal (Mark 
14:44, 45), and the arrest (John 18 : 12). 

3. The Disciples. Their characters are brought at 
once into view by the seizure of Jesus. They were 
(1) devoted to their Master, ready to dare anything. 
They asked his permission to fight, and Peter did not 
wait for an answer (Luke 24: 49, 50). (2.) Ignorant 
of his principles still, for their attempt would have 
brought disaster had he not averted its consequences. 
It would have made him a rebel against the Roman 
government. (3.) Panic-stricken. They saw him 
seized and bound. They heard him forbid them to 
fight, and ask the police to allow them to go. In 
sudden confusion they fled. Loyal against tempta- 
tion, loving in the heaviest depression, brave against 
greatest odds, they were not yet apostles on whom 
the Son of man could lean in the hour of peril. 

4. Jesus the Saviour of Men. Picture him com- 
ing forth to meet the band of police, ‘‘knowing all 
the things that were coming upon him.’’ Surprising 
them by his sudden appearance. They were awed 
by his calmness and dignity, shrank back in fear lest 
the wonder-worker should smite them, but were reas- 
sured by his quiet offer of surrender. Made an out- 
cast by his own people, treated as an enemy by the 
highest and holiest authorities of the nation which he 
came to save, the ties which bound him to his dearest 
friends severed at the tenderest points, he stands forth 
as the conscious fulfilment of prophecy, the supreme 
teacher of truth, the judge of mankind. In this su- 
preme hour, disciple, priest, governor, the Jewish 
nation, and the Roman empire that ruled it, are re- 
vealed in the light shed from him upon their dark- 
ness. Backward to him, in those awful hours, the 
hosts of the redeemed will look as they sing, ‘‘ Worthy 
art thou, . . . for thou wast slain, and didst purchase 
unto God by thy blood men of every tribe, and tongue, 
and people, and nation.”’ 


Suggestive Questions 


1. The Plot. Who planned the arrest of Jesus? 
(Mark 14:1.) Where was the plot arranged ? (Matt. 
26:3.) Why did the priests want to kill Jesus? 
(John 11 : 47-53.) Why did they not have him ar- 
rested openly? (Matt. 26: 5.) 

2. The Traitor. Who betrayed Jesus to the priests ? 
Who chose Judas to be an apostle? (John 6 : 70.) 
What did Jesus promise him? (Matt. 19 : 28.) To 
what province of Palestine did Judas belong? To 
what provinces did all the other disciples belong ? 
Why did Judas betray Jesus? (John 12:6; Luke 
22: 3, 27.) What made his deed most base when 
judged according to Oriental customs? (Luke 22 : 26, 
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47, 48.) What was Christ's judgment of Judas ? (Matt. 
26:24.) What was Judas’s judgment of himself? 
(Matt. 27 : 3-5.) 

3- The Prisoner. Could Jesus have saved himself 
from arrest? (Matt. 26:53.) Why did he not per- 
mit his disciples to defend him? (John 18:11.) Was 
it an accident that Jesus fell into the power of the 
priests ? (Matt. 26: 56.) Did he fully protect his dis- 
ciples from their hands? (John 18:9.) Were all the 
disciples in danger of betraying Jesus ? (Matt. 26: 31 ; 
Luke 22 : 31.) How may we betray him ? 


ae 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Jesus Betrayed and Arrested 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 26 : 47-56; 
Mark 14 : 43-52 ; Luke 22 : 47-53 ; John 18: 1-11). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The evangelists tell us that there was no great in- 
terval between the close of Jesus’ hour of agony and 
the appearance of the traitor Judas with his company. 
Baffled at not finding the Master in any of their usual 
meeting-places within the city walls, it is hkely that 
he thought of the garden on the slopes of the Mount 
of Olives, where they had spent so many nights to- 
gether. To make sure of overcoming any possible 
resistance, the Jewish leaders take along a Roman 
cohort from the garrison. Thus a great throng, which 
doubtless had attracted to itself many of the ruder 
element of the city, came to the entrance of Geth- 
semane. Jesus had heard them coming, and had 
warned the disciples. 

Three striking details impressed themselves upon 
the onlookers. ‘The first was the traitor’s kiss. Ac- 
corning to verse 48 of Matthew 26, the sign may have 
been determined upon by a sudden impulse; the 
verb in verse 49 implies a very hearty salute. The 
true character of it Jesus laid bare, according to 
Luke 22: 48. The second was the extraordinary 
effect of the first sight of Jesus upon the throng. He 
stepped forward promptly and demanded their errand. 
When he declared that he was the object of their 
search, they recoiled from him, no one wishing to be 
the first to lay hands upon so majestic and noble a 
man. The third was the sudden blow delivered by 
Peter in defense of his Master,—an act deprecated by 
Jesus, not only because it was imprudent, merely in- 
viting murderous reprisals, but because the use of 
force was not the divinely appointed method of con- 
quest. He then appeased the crowd by healing the 
wound and calmly yielding himself up. But his dis- 
ciples, panic stricken, fled away. They were unable, 
at present, to ‘‘drink of the cup.’’ It is clear that 
the Fourth Gospel represents Jesus as wholly self- 
possessed and deliberate in yielding himself to the 
rabble. 


Il, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use 
them. For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be 
mailed free by the Editor.]} 


With reference to Judas one should not overlook 
Fairbairn’s study entitled ‘‘ The Betrayer,’’ chapter 
15 of ‘*Studies in the Life of Christ,’’ or Bruce's 
chapter 23 on ‘‘ Judas Iscariot’’ in his ‘‘ Training of 
the Twelve,’’ or Rhees (2 187). Compare also Plum- 
mers article in Volume II of the Hastings Bible 
Dictionary. For the general details, Rhees (% 199) 
and Gilbert (pp. 278-280) are excellent, as well as the 
other standard ‘: Lives.’’ 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscussIon. 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration 
to members of the elass. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. **One of the Twelve.’’ (1.) ‘‘ Judas is one of 
the standing moral problems of the gospel history.’’ 


(11) 107 
What justified his presence among the apostles up to 
this time? (2.) What were the probable reasons for 
his becoming a traitor,—misguided patriotism, de- 
liberate malignity, discovered avarice, or what ? [War- 
ren: 4/2, Wells: 1. Dunning: 2.) (3.) Was 
Judas an exceptional and solitary example of such 
action with reference to Christ? 

2. The Appointed Signal. (4.) Was there any- 
thing particularly objectionable in the use of the kiss 
as a signal to the conspirators ? 

3. ‘‘Whom Seek Ye?’’ (5.) Of what sort of a 
man was the crowd in search, as evinced by their 
reply to this question of Jesus? (6.) Why did his 
rejoinder have, according to the Fourth Gospel, such 
a startling result? Was it fear, or awe, or shame? 
[Warren : J] 3. McLaren: 2.] 

4. Peters Blow. (7.) Was Peter to be greatly 
blamed for striking this blow ? [McLaren : 4. Goss: 
v. 10.] (8.) What two reasons, according to Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, did Jesus give for deprecating armed 
resistance ? 

5. The Attitude of Jesus. (9.) ‘‘Arabble of slaves, 
hastily equipped, sufficed to overpower the Son of 
man.’’ Does this description faithfully represent 
even the narrative of Mark or Luke? [Long : last 4. 
Dunning : 4.] 

6. The Flight of the Disciples. (10.) Was Jesus 
wholly abandoned by those who loved him? Why 
did their hearts fail them ? 


V. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.]} 
Affection may become the cloak of deadliest 
hypocrisy. 
The greatest courage is often that which refrains 
from action. 
Our Lord was a self-offered victim. 


<0 





The Awakening of the East 


HE brilliant young Frenchman, 
Beaulieu, who has written a book on 7he Awa- 
kening of the East: Siberia, Japan, China ($1.50), 
spent two years of travel among the three peoples 


Pierre Leroy- 


whom he describes. He sets forth the result of his 
observations in a particularly happy manner. With 
a wise combination of generalizations and statistics he 
has made a book that has more than a passing value. 
Henry Norman has contributed a spicy and vigorous 
preface, and, since the first appearance of the book 
in the original French, last spring, the author him- 
self has written especially for the American edition a 
luminous introduction. 

The author's method is to tell the story of the ori- 
gins of the Chinese, Japanese, and Russian colonists, 
and, after rapidly and brilliantly outlining their his- 
tory, to show the social, industrial, political, and 
military aspects of their life to-day. While the Ger- 
manic nations were colonizing North, and the Latin 
nations South, America, the Russians were active in 
the conquest and colonization of Northern Asia. 
Now the ends of the earth are met, and the center of 
history is Eastern Asia. The mother-liquid, out of 
which future events will crystallize, is the Pacific 
Ocean. The author, in divesting himself of his own 
prejudices, is far above the average French writer in 
treating with sympathy and judicial coolness the 
affairs of other countries. The text is free from 
those petty little flings and proofs of conceit and ig- 
norance which are so apt to abound in French writ- 
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ings, especially those of the pseudo- 
cosmopolitan sort. 

The story of Japan is well told, except 
that the author forgets to mention the 
greatest of all causes incits remaking, — 
the presence of American :niissionaries 
and teachers. Nor does he seem to 
know of the two hundred years of Dutch 
leavening that went on before the ap- 
pearance of Commodore Perry. Some 
of the dates are inaccurate; and the 
spelling of some of the Japanese words 
belongs to the dark ages. Yet, taken as 
a whole, the:book is a remarkable pro- 
duction, as coming from the pen of one 
man, and 
thoroughly and philosophically. Richly 
indexed, this: book must be considered 
among the best which handle that great 
théme, which probably during the whole 
of the coming century will be the pre- 
dominant one,—the union of the West 
and the East. 

(** Books and Writers '’ continued on page 109) 
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DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscreption, see page 110. 


$30.00, Chicago to California, Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Pugent Sound,—Chi- 
cago, Union Pacific, and North -Western 
Line. Tickets on sale each Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 12 to April 30. Shortest time en route. 
Daily tourist-car excur- 
conducted semi-weekly. 
illustrated pamphlets, and full 
information, inquire of nearest ticket agent, 
or address Chicago & North-Western R’y, 
Gor Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, teh eee 


RESURRECTION GLORY 


By W. B. Judefind and B. B. James 


Has carols, recitations, etc.,—a beautiful 
service for schools on Easter Sunday. _ Price, 
sample copy, § cents; $4 per 100. For 
15 cents will send our Quarterly, The 
Festal Program, for one year, including 
above Easter service. JOH 
Pulladeiphia. 1024 Arch Street ; 
Gangs, 38 E. Randolph Street. 


nna HALL-MACK Co.'s 
1901 easter services 1901 
The Angel at the Tomb | Sear. in one 
The Triumph of the King for samples of bo! 


‘The first-mentioned service is in the best style of 
J. Lincoln Hall and Irvin H. Mack. The other is a 
magnificent service by Messrs. Clifton, Miles, and 

postpaid. 


Finest scenery. 
sions personally 
For tickets, 











Post. Price, $4 per hundred, 
ALL -MACK CO., Publishers, 
Street. Philadeiphia 
: carried in stock. Samy 
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Peloubet’s 


The Ideal 20th Century Commentary 





12mo, Cloth, geo ti $1.25. 
Of all Booksellers, or Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of Price. 
OXPORD UNIVERSITY PRESS—American Branch: 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Prof. W. Pearson, Director of Music in 
Philadelphia Public Schools, says: ‘‘I un- 
hesitatingly pronounce the Sunday-School 
Hymnal, edited by Prof. Adam Geibel, W. J. 
Baltzell, and Prof. Irwin J. Morgan, one of 
the best books of the kind that I have ever 
examined.”’ 

370 hymns, many old favorites, much that 
is new and desirable. 50 primary hymns, 20 
hymns appropriate to each festival like Easter, 
Children’s Day, etc. Orders of Service, Respon- 
sive Selections. The long-looked-for standard 
Sunday-school Hymnal. 

344 pages, square i2mo. Cloth binding. $35 
ae & 100 copies. 
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IT that we can offer the best line of at- 
tractive services ever uced, for 
A EASTER, 1901. Among those of 

Is especial note are The F Nhe 

y, by Meredith and — 
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samples of t vohove services. 
108 Washington 

St., Chicago 
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MUSIC FR, REY2y4t 
For the purpose of supplying ministers and others 


con- 
decting = evan ~? ake ten we y et our 
‘Church Hymns and Gospel Songs ” 
or “¢ Sacred Songs Nos. 1 & 2, Combined,”’ 
as may be desired. Send for samples 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., Ne, Yer 


,| MacCalla ’s Easter Ser- 
vices Now Ready 





Send ten ts fi Sam 
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of ended Ti > 
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MacCalla & Company, 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 
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DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 


The satisfaction of using a pencil that always does 
what is oupested of it, sharpens to a ape nt, —— 
in which the lead doesn’t break, either in 

or Som is not one of the least cotniorts | toa base 


Pe Dixen’ 8 Leads Don't 
Their ver 
aradgs Never for Kit Uses 
each one bearing our trademark, the jt of its kind. 
If not sold by your dealer, send us 16 cents for 
samples worth 








Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 














Epworth League 


Excursion to 
California # 
July, 1901 # 


CT. most important feature of the trip 

to San Francisco is the stop-over at 
- Salt Lake City. All excursion tickets 
via the Rio Grande Western R’y, in connec- 
tion with either the Denver & Rio Grande 
or Colorado Midland Railroads, will permit 
of this stop-over in either direction. The 
Great Mormon Temple and Tabernacle, the 
Tithing Place, the Lion and Bee Hive 
Houses, Amelia Palace, the Church Insti- 
tutions, the Great Salt Lake with its magnifi- 
cent Saltair Beach, the Salt Palace, the 
Drives, Parks, and near-by cafion and lake 
resorts, are a few of Salt Lake’s attractions. 
Furthermore, the trip between Denver and 
Ogden, where connection is made for the 
Pacific Coast, is one of unequaled pleasure. 
No European trip of equal length can com- 
pare with it in grandeur of scenery or wealth 
of novel interest. Send two cents to 
George W. Heintz, G. P. A., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, for a copy of ‘**Salt Lake City— 
the of the Saints.’’ 





A MAP 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


SIZE 48x34 INCHES 


MOUNTED TO HANG ON 
THE WALL 


Price 15 CENTS . 


This map is particularly interesting and 
vabuabie as it aos in colors the dif- 


y d 
very and settlement. It will 4 sent 
on receipt of price, fifteen cents. 





Brilliant Easter Music 
in The Service of Praise 


gong. book for Sunday-schools by Messrs. 

},Uiscoin all, C. Austin Miles, and Irvin H. Mack 
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Why Millionaires 
Can’t Stop 
Making Money 


Several articles by well-known 
millionaires, showing the respon- 
sibilities carried by capitalists; 
the difficulties of keeping invest- 
ments on a sound basis, and the 
impossibility of retiring without 
sacrifice. Im this week’s 
(February 16) number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 





Sent to Any Address Three 
Months (13 weeks) on Triel 
on Receipt of Only 25 Cts. 

















&@-We will also send, without charge, a 
copy of each of the two books: “ The 
Young Man and the World” and “ The 
Making of a Merchant.” These books are 
reprints of the best of the famous series of 
articles for young men which appeared in 
the Post, written by such well-known 
men as ex-President 
Beveridge , gy 4 Senator John J. 
Ingalis ; low N. Higinbotham, of 
Marshall Field & Co; Robert C. Ogden, 
of Wanamaker’s, and others. 


The Curtis Publishing (om pany, Philadelphia, Pa. | 




























Record of Christian 
Work 


Edited by W. R. Moody 


Announces for the coming year an unusu- 
ally attractive list of writers. In addition 
to regular departments of Bible study, 
daily devotional readings, and concise re- 
views us work at home and 
abroad best writers, there are 
articles permanent ae For 1901 
ee ~ are announced by F. H. Jowett, 

Campbell Morgan , F. B. Meyer, Dr. 
fiasdice Moule, C. I Scofield, Robert E 

r, and many others Send ten cents 
for current issue, to 


Record of Christian Work 
East Northfield, Mass. 














Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Il- 
lustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Maps. 
The ps ust what Sunday-school teachers 
want. L- are from recent photo- 
is the most complete yet 
uced. are specially engraved Sem the 
aest Surves Ss, and ro index Ss we tet 
nd Schoo mes son 
Teacher's Bible is of high grade.” tthe work 
fe lent.’’ All styles and prices For sale by all 
sel or send for catalog THOMAS NE 
@ SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York 
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ing anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 
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(“ Books and Writers” 

The Great Boer War. 
$1.50. 

History is made so fast nowadays, on | 


continued) 





By A. Conan Doyle. 


sea and in the field, that the people want | Church Folks: Bein 


the story of a war even before it is com- | 


plete. Antedating the ‘‘completion’’ of | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


ciation in providing the catalog would be 
greatly lessened."’ 
% 


Practical Studies in 
Congregatfonal Life. By ’' lan Maclaren" 
(Dr. John Watson). $1.25. 


Dr. Watson's charming and kindly 


the South-African war, therefore, we have | ‘humor appears to great advantage in 


books that profess to be histories of things | these sketches. 


finished, which are not finished.- 


Their literary quality is 


That | confessed to be first rate, but not to the 


 eserenes so marked in ancient classic and | sacrifice -of their practical usefulness. 
«world-enduring literature, leisure, must | They hit many a current folly with kindly 
'mecessarily be absent from these hasty folly, and often suggest.a return to wiser 


{compilations. 
‘read history as we eat bread not thor- | 


Nevertheless, if we must | and more dignified methods of the past. 


They do not attempt any general theory 


‘oughly baked, let us have it from the! of church life and management except 


iskilled writer. 
(Being also a surgeon on the bloody field 
and in the camp hospital in South Africa, 
he was close to the facts. In the first 
place, though an Englishman, he is fair. 
Ste adds also the graces of imaginatiofi 
and of a trained literary style to his rec- 
ord, which, though long, reads easily. 
He pictures the Boer and the Briton, the 
causes of quarrel, the collapse of diplo- 
macy, the ultimatum and advance, the 
dark hour of England's repulse, the siege 
of Ladysmith, Buller's final advance, the 
blockade and relief of Kimberly, the 
march of Lord Roberts, the story of Mafe- 
‘king, and the halt of the victorious col- 
umns at Pretoria. There is one chap- 
ter, entitled «‘The End of the War,"’ 
that seems premature and impertinent. 
‘The narrative is brilliant, fairly accurate 
and engaging, and the well-printed book 
is equipped with very clear maps and an 


opinion of the South-African war, it is a 
good sign to find a patriot so judicially 
fair to the opposite side ; and those who 


Dr. Conan Doyle is such. | py suggestion. Dr 


| 


; | Sweetbrier. 
index. Whatever may be one's personal | 


. Watson is critical 
rather than constructive. But his pro- 
tests are often timely and eloquent. 


<0 


Books Received 
February 1 to February 8 


Bird Book, The. By Fanny Hardy Eckstorm. 
60 cents. 
China and the Boxers. By Z. Chas. Beals. 


Cloth, 60 cents ; paper, 30 cents. 

Christie, the King's Servant. By Mrs. O. F. 
Walton. Paper, 15 cents. 

Dynamic Faith, A. By Rufus M. Jones, M.A., 
D. Litt. 

Poaeems Biblica. Edited by T. K. 
Cheyne, M.A., D.D., and J. Sutherland 
Black, M.A., LL.D, Vol. II. E to K. $s. 

Forward Songs and Hymns. By T. C. O'Kane 
and John B. Shaw. 30 cents. 

Heart-Whispers. By Effie S. Black. 40 cents. 

Irene Petrie: A Biography. By Mrs. Ashley 
Carus-Wilson, B.A. $1.50. 

Quaker Scout, A. By N, P. Runyan. $1.25. 

Self-Educator in German, The. Edited by 
John Adams, M.A., B.Sc. 25. 6d. 

By L. M. Elshemus. §1. 

Teachers’ Commentary on the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, The. By F. N. Pelou- 
bet, D.D. $1.25. 

Thomas Jefferson. 
75 cents. 

What is ‘‘ Maranatha"’? 


By Thomas E. Watson. 


By G. W. Gillings. 





want to get in one volume the story, 
which, though necessarily one-sided, 


~ 


A Catalug of Books Recommended by The 
Church Library Association for Sunday- 
School and Parish Libraries. 


For a full score of years The Church 
Library Association of Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, has examined books for the 
Sunday-school library, and each year 
publishes a list of books approved for 
this purpose. Forty persons of both 
sexes, and communicants of the Episco- 
pal Church, are members of the Associa- 
tion, and the work is most thoroughly 

‘ done. The Association is entirely free 
from all interest whatsoever in any of 
the publishing houses whose works are 
in its lists. The labors of twenty-one 
years have been condensed into this at- 
tractive little pamphlet of a hundred and 
ten pages. ‘No charge is made for 
this catalog, but it has involved the Asso- 
ciation, which is a purely voluntary one, 
in a heavy expense, and postage stamps 
should certainly be sent by those who ask 
for it, to cover cost of mailing. Contri- 
butions are also invited to defray ex- 
penses, The secretary is often asked 
what sum should be sent That must 
be left to the discretion of the persons 
receiving this catalog ; but if each who 
applied were to remit twenty-five cents, 
the burden which now rests on the Asso- 


— 


Paper, 15 cents. 


é i$ | With Christ at Sea. By Frank T. Bullen. $1.50. 
excellent, will welcome this work of an | 


author already well known in our country. | 








DISEASE 


and discomfort are not-ease 
and _ not-comfort. Ease is 
health ; so is comfort. 

You may as well be comfort- 
able; that is healthy; as ani- 
mals are. It is natural, both 
for you and for them. 

If your ill health is caused 
by imperfect digestion, try 
Scott’s emulsion of cod-liver 
oil. It does what it does by 
getting the stomach going 
right. 


We'll send you a little to try if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 


"THE continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a 
good deal in the course of a 
year. 
Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass.” You will 
have no more trouble with 
breaking from heat. You will 
have clear glass instead of 
misty ; fine instead of rough ; 
right shape instead of wrong; 
and uniform, one the same as 


another. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and 
etree cise and chape of Chimney for at 
t size 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for 


Address Macsetn, Sage td Pa. 
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When a Corn begins to grow, 
Peace of mind is sure to go. 
A-Corn Salve is the remedy. 
cents. From druggists, or by imait ar 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL | 
TROCHES. Nothing excels this simple 


. Sold only in boxes. 











A Lackawanna Story 


Two gentlemen who had roamed together 
years ago in the beautiful Columbia River 


the garden spot of the American continent, 
recently met in New York, after several 
years of separation. 

After the spirited eonversation which 


quieted a bit, the traveler, in response to a 
question from his friend, stated that he had 
journeyed from Buffalo on the Lackawanna 
Railroad, and remarked that he had made 
an exceedingly quick and comfortable jour- 
ney. 

** What kind of scenery do they have on 
the Lackawanna ?’’ asked his friend. 

** You know the Columbia River ?”’ 


America,”’ 
‘Well, the Lackawanna has Columbia | 
River scenery every mile of its length.’’ 


river, It passes through one of the oldest 
regions in the United States, and to the mind 
of the traveler is brought continually many 
of the most interesting events of American 
history and of Indian romance, 


New York and Buffalo, is a journey long to 
be remembered, On the westward journey 
the train passes through the famous Bergen 
tunnel, and, after rushing swiftly across the 
great Jersey meadows, it begins its climb 
into the Blue Ridge Mountains. In this in- 
teresting region were some of the first settle- 
ments of the pioneer American, At Morris- 
town, Washington made his headquarters. 
At various points near at hand were fought 
famous battles between the early settlers 
and the Indians, and between the forces of 
growing America and Great Britain, 

Time, however, has healed all the wounds 
which Nature suffered in these terrible con- 
flicts, and on every hand are spread pictures 
that entrance the artist. For miles the 
track skirts the picturesque old Morris and 
Essex canal, its tow-path buried beneath a 
carpet of green, its slow-moving waters re- 
flecting the trees and shrubbery which over- 
hang its banks. Fifty years ago this high- 
way of commerce was one of intense activ- 
ity; to-day the traveler, rushing swiftly by 
on the Lackawanna train, may still see an 
occasional tow-boat toiling slowly along the 
crooked channel. Here and there, too, 
may be seen the curious appliances for drag- 
ging these boats to a higher level, up which 





water could not be made to run, 


} tain, 


| ware River. 


=. | roadway 
| seems more remote, the train seems plung- 
ing steadily against the solid mountain. 


country, which has the reputation of being | 


marks the meeting of two old friends had | 


“Ves; the most beautiful region in all | 


The Lackawanna Railroad does offer to | 
the traveler one of the most beautiful and | 
interesting journeys in all America. Its | 
scenery is diversified by mountain, lake, and | 


A daylight ride in either direction between | 
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During all this delightful companionship 
between the train and the canal, the traveler 
has been climbing steadily into the moun- 
tains. Even on hot ‘summer days the air 
grows cooler and more refréshing as the 
train speeds on, The hills become more 
rugged, the valleys deeper, the views long- 
er. Each curve of the road brings to view 
some new delight of Nature’s making. _Lit- 
tle lakes glimmer for a moment in the sun- 
light, and then ane lost to view behind some 
projecting mountain, or in the dense thickets 
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| of mountain shrubbery. 


Ahead seems to be an impassable moun- 
yet the entranced traveler sees the 


| train winding in and out among the hills al- 


ways toward it, skirting the majestic Dele- 
The mountains on either side 
the shadows on the 
the sky above 


steadily grow higher, 
become darker, 


| Inthe distance looms up a giant cleft in 
| the very heart of the mountain, and the 
traveler gets his first view of that famous gap 
| through which the Delaware River, rising 
hundreds of miles back in New York, has 
broken its way through the Blue Ridge 
Mountains on its journey to the sea. For 
| miles the train traverses this magnificent 

valley, conceded by all to be one of the 
| most picturesque spots in all America. 


The climb is not over, however, 
| when the Gap is passed, and the powerful 
locomotives toil rapidly along with the heavy 
trains circling about the sides of the moun- 
tains, climbing the smaller hills, dipping oc- 
casionally into the valleys, 
and then through tunnels 
| heavy 


even 


plunging now 
too 
one 


to escape 
grades. Looking backward, 
| catches frequent glimpses of the Gap, and at 
one point the traveler may look ciear across 


the beautiful valley and see this great gash 


in the earth, nearly thirty miles away. 

From Pocono Summit, 1900 feet above the 
| evel of the sea, the westward-bound train 
| begins its journey into the beautiful Susque- 
if any- 
thing, more rugged and picturesque than on 


hanna valley. The scenery here is, 


the eastern slope of the mountain, Here, 
too, is the edge of the great coal-mining dis- 
trict of Pennsylvannia, penetrated by @ 
branch of the Lackawanna Railroad, which 
fights its way with river and canal adown the 
The 
interesting appliances which give to the 
greater part of the United States its winter 
warmth, are seen here and there as the train 
| passes close to some of the great mines. 
From Scranton on the train climbs again ¢ 
this time in the picturesque Susquehanna 
valley to Binghamton. Thence on west the 
grades grow easier and easier, and the pow- 
erful locomotives have no difficulty in haul- 
ing their heavy loads. In this great stretch 
to Buffalo, however, the eye never tires, for 
the picturesque valleys lie on either side, 
dotted with farms like the play-gardens of 
children, and houses that look like boxes, 
The climax of this beautiful valley scenery 
is reached at Dansville, a great city, over the 
housetops of which the traveler looks up 
and down and along a magnificent valley. 
Soon the outskirts of Buffalo are reached, 
and after threading its way among the busy 
shops and the great manufacturing plants, 
each teeming with its horde of busy work- 
men, the train reaches its journey’s end, 
overlooking picturesque Lake Erie. Through 
cars are run daily between New York and 
Chicago and New York and St. Louis. 


Susquehanna valley from Scranton. 
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The Sunday School Gines 


Philadelphia, February 16, rgor 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published | 


weekly at the following rates, for either old or | 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage : 


Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
$ ° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


One free copy addi- 
Free Copies jionat will be allowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 4 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at an 
Additions time to a cleb—such additional 


subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to he the propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
itow Papers mailed, separately, at the rate of 
are | eage < 75 — I} can ped 
the address chang at any time 
Addressed without charge. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time aid for, unless by special request. 
Enon ~ of any one tssue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
(ree, upon application. 











FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘he Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each, 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
pager to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX rss0. 
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the bad, but 
be just to the 
good. The Soap 
Powder which 
tries your pa- 
. tience isn’t 
PE ARLINE—nor “same as.” 
Don’t be prejudiced against a 
good thing because the imi- 
tations are disappointing. 
PEARLINE is Ghe Soap- 
Powder—original, best, safest. 
It's success is the cause of 
the many imitations. 633 
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them plenty of Quaker 
The ent ot Se porridge in the world is made from Quaker Oats, besides this daily 
re have learned that Quaker Oats also makes whol and Br 





r Cereal 
igntful innovations mr Ae 


recipes. rite for it, Wesend it free, 
ue AMERICAN CEREAL 


Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, IIL. 
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Worth Repeating 
A Good Confession 


By Frederick W Faber 


HE chains that have bound me are flung 
to the wind, 
By the mercy of God the poor slave is 
set free ; 
And the strong grace of heaven breathes 
fresh ‘o’er the mind, 
Like the bright winds of summer that glad- 
den the sea. 


There was nought in God's world half so 
dark or so vile 
As the sin and the bondage that fettered 
my soul ; 
| There was nought half so base as the malic: 
and guile 
Of my own sofdid passions, or Satan’s con 
trol. 


For years I have borne about hell in my 


breast ; 
When I thought of my God, it was nothing. 
but gloom, 
Day brought me no pleasure, night gave m: 
no rest; . 
There was still the grim shadow of horrible 
doom. 


It seemed as if nothing less likely could be 
Than that light should break on a dungeon 
so deep ; 
To create a new world were less hard than to 
free 
The slave from its bondage, the soul from 
its sleep. 


But the word has gone forth, and said, ‘* Let 
there be light,’’ 

| And it flashed through my soul like a sharp 
passing smart, 

One look from my Saviour, and ail the dark 
night, 

Like a dream scarce remembered, wa» 
| gone from my heart. 


I cried out for mercy, and fell on my knees 
And confessed while my heart with keen 
SOrrow was wrung ; 
| "Twas the labor of minutes, and years of dis 
ease 
| Fell as fast from my soul as the words from 
tongue. 





And now blest be God, and the sweet Lord 
who died ; 
No deer on the mountain, no bird in the sky 
No bright wave that leaps o’er the dar! 
bounding tide, 





Is a creature so free or so happy as I. 
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1901 

A Bright Business Catalogue of ninety pages that tells plain truth about BEST 

SEEDS that Grow. Write a postal card » or send ten cents (stamps or 

silver) for BURPEE’S QUARTER-CENTURY FARM ANNUAL,—a N ew Book of 

220 pages, fully worth adollar. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





All hail, then, all hail, to the dear precious 


That hath worked these sweet wonders «- 
mercy in me ; 
May each day countless numbers thron 
down to its flood, 
And God have his glory and sinners go free 











AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company 
Office, Com *s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





CASH CAPITAL... ... cee scccccsccseeeceeees $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other Uiibcccoccheetsccoumisbebeesanes 1,.729,708.58 
Surplas over all Liabilities............. 247+362.42 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1901, 
$2,477,069.00 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and 7¥eas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Genl. Mer. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charlies S. 


> . Wheien, 

Edward F. Beale, 

Pemberton S. Hutchinson, oha S. Gerhard, 

Jos. E. Gillingham LKdward Lowber Welsh, 
Archibald R. Montgomery. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
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Ferry’s Seeds are 

known the country over as 
the most reliable Seeds that 
cari be botght. Don't save a 
nickel on cheap seeds and lose a 

doliar on the harvest. 
1901 Seed Annual free. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Farmer 
and Cardener 


Both our seeds they're 
eure gettin } pay 
oun oteete g exact yrnet ther 


regory Seeds 


as sure investment as t 
bonds. rite for new catalonue. Free Free. 


J. 5. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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SECURITIES 47 





in real-estate first 





ting anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 


America’s: Winter Resorts 


to 6 % Safe Investments 
22 years, have pomp pmo investor 


5%, 5%, 6%, 64% Net | SF Hse ine seats ham cele | Reyne our tare mea 





Gieat—Saow White 
Pony SS Coal Back:| "== Black Keil 
ed Cardinal. « © Gol’a Yellor. 
olin Yellow. “ “ Orange Piek 
es 9 
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- never lost a , and, when other securities failed, | plates), and our Great all for 9 

The preferred stock of Southern cotton mills are | have been tided over many evil days because | couldal- | ,O=®, Catalegee 2901.— Hew Congery, Bs: 

paying these rates‘ and are particularly desirable. | ways d ‘the income fro war mortgages.” Plants and New Fruits, 158 600 illustr: 
Investments in the South obtain the best interest Write to us for our. list of loans in the blackwaxy belt gions. 


of Texas and in Oklahoma. Loans guaran 


TH ih dae 


returns consistent with safety. 


Hugh MacRae & Co.,Bankers, Wilmington, N.C. 
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purchasing of Great Novelties. 





Sent to any address, postpaid, for.a postage . Address 
Room 322, Grand Central Station, New York City. 
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Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MEETING 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


March 3, 1901. Religious Barrenness. 
Luke 13 : 6-9. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—First wrong steps ( Matt. 21 : 33-39). 

TuES.—Forgetting the pledge (1 Sam. 12: 
6-15). 

WED.—Selfishness (Rom. 12: 1-5). 

THURS.—Hypocrisy vs. sincerity (Jas. 3 : 


15-17). 

FRI.—At a distance from Christ (Luke 22 : 
54-62). 

SaT.—Quenching the Spirit (1 Thess. 5 : 
15-23). 











HE husbandman does his work in 
the expectation of results. He 
tends his vines in the hope of grapes, 
and his trees in the hope of fruit. The 
purpose of their existence and his care is 
their fruitfulness. We are the Lord’s 
husbandry (1 Cor. 3: 9), his planting 
(Matt. 15: 13), for, to use Jesus’ figure, 
we are branches of the vine, and our end 
is to bear fruit(John 15: 1-6). Theend 
of discipleship is fruit-bearing, and the 
test of discipleship is fruit-bearing. 


% 


What is fruit in a Christian life ? Well, 
we are told what the fruits of the Spirit 
are which we are to bring forth (Gal. 5 : 
22, 23). And, besides this, we are to re- 
produce ourselves. The law of life in 
the Garden was ‘that each should bring 
forth fruit after its kind (Gen. 1 : 12). 
Each Christian is to multiply himself. 
That was what Andrew was doing whem 
he brought his brother Simon to Jesus 
(John 1: 41-43). And that was why 
Jesus told the disciples to go and preach 
his gospel to men. Each disciple was to 
be a discipler. 

% 


The truly joyful thing about the Chris- 
tian life is fruitfulness. We are con- 
scious of being of use then. And it is 
blessed to see people happy, Christian 
graces spreading, lives redeemed, and 
Christian homes established as a result 
of our lives. On the other hand, it is 
wretched to live uselessly, with no outgo 
of rich, helpful influences, no contagious 
communication to others of the loving 
goodness of our God to us, 

“ 

This Eastern husbandman was a pa- 
tient man. Three years he had waited, 
and there was no fruit. He agreed to 
wait one year more, while the vine- 
dresser loosened the soil about the tree, 
and nourished it. There are good les- 
sons here. The Husbandman will give 
us a patient trial and a fair chance, and 
he will help us to get the nourishment 
we need for fruitfulness. What do we 
need that we may be truly useful ? 

1. Our own soul must be fed if we 
would feed others. The First Psalm isa 
picture of such a life, nourished upon 
God's loving word, and standing like a 
fruitful tree by the water brooks. Bible 





study and prayer must feed the fruitful 
life. 

2. The useful, fruitful life is, full.of 
love. Love will seek and find the op- 
portunities of helping others. Love will 
constrain us to desire to bring others to 
the Saviour. Love will break down bar- 
riers, and make the hearts of those we 
would reach open and responsive. 

3. Fruit-bearing costs. The vine must 
be pruned. The seed must be planted 
in the dark earth, and broken.. The 
grain must be cut down and threshed. 
And the life that would be fruitful. must 
be willing to be. broken up, to be purged, 
to be lost even ; for ‘‘ except a grain of 
wheat fall into the earth and die, it 
abideth by itself alone ; but if it die, it 
beareth much fruit.’’ 


% 


So easily a Christian life may lose its 
power of fruitfulness. It accomplishes 
some good work, and then pride and 
vanity come in and spoil it. It seeks to 
please others, and forgets to guard prin- 
ciple which must not be surrendered, 
and loses its power and influence. It 
takes its gifts from Christ, and forgets 
that they are given to be shared. 
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It does not matter if we sometimes 
make mistakes in trying to do good. 
The man who does not make mistakes 
never makes anything. And God, who 
made use of Simon Peter, can make use 
of us. Itwas because the fig-tree brought 
forth no fruit at all that the husbandman 
complained. Have you ever brought 
forth any good fruit? You know how 
sharply James speaks of the life that is 
barren of the good deeds and the active 
ministries which so filled the life of 
Jesus. ‘‘ Faith, if it have not works, is 
dead in itself. . . . Wilt thou know, O vain 
man, that faith apart from works is bar- 
ren?'’ No true Christian can rest under 
such a condemnation. 








No Nibbler 
An Old Pish Knows Good Bait from Poor 


A good old family doctor down in Edenburg, 
Miss., says he is not afraid to tell the truth 
about coffee and its effect on him, and the re- 
markable change produced by leaving off and 
taking Postum Food Coffee in its place. 

He used coffee for many years, and says: 
“Of late years I have been so nervous that I 
dreaded to perform an operation, and my eye- 
sight had bothered me a considerable. I think 
about two years ago I first heard of Postum 
Food Coffee, and gave it a trial. I am not 
quick to bite at humbugs, but the change in my 
physical condition, brought about by leaving 
off coffee and taking Postum Food Coffee, was 
a complete surprise. I began to eat well, sleep 
well, and in just three months my eyesight was 
restored, my nerves strong, headaches dis- 
appeared, and my chronic catarrh of thirteen 
years’ standing was cured with little or no treat- 
ment, except the change in coffee. 

**] am to-day stout, erect, and weigh twenty 
pounds more than I did before giving up coffee. 
I have an extensive practice, and have had very 
satisfactory results among my patients where 


1 have induced them to leave off coffee and | 


take Postum in its place. 
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Vocalion Church 


and Chapel Organs 


The method of tone- production is 
radically different from all others 





A Special Word to the Church 
Having Cathedral- Organ De- 
sires with Limitéd Funds, 


HE VOCALION system of 
organ-building enables us to 
build in compact form and at 
small cost organs which are veri- 
table reproductions of the cathe- 
dra] organ. Write us for Cata- 
logue K and information as to 
where our instruments may be 
seen in your vicinity, Even 
should the outlook for an organ 
fund not be encouraging, if you 
need a new organ write us. 








The Vocalion Organ Co., 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 
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B. & B. 


New spring goods 


—most refreshing, 
choice pretty styles, 

Mail-Order Department ready to send 
samples in reply to your request saying what 
you want, 

New 1901 Wash Goods, Dress Goods, and 
handsome Foulard Silks—extraordinary col- 
lection. 

New Imported Madras and Novelties, 
25c. to 45c. 

Lots of other pretty Madras, foc., 15c., 
20c. 
New White Goods for shirt waists—entirely 
and distinctively new effects —15c. to 50c. 

500 exclusive styles new Foulard Silks and 
Satin-faced Libertys, 50c. to $1.25 yard. 

Lot of splendid 36 inch Covert Suitings, 
25¢c. yard. 

Odd lines fine 50c. and 75c. Winter Dress 
Goods, 35¢. yard. 

Odd lines 25c. Dress Goods, 15¢. 

New Picture Book—styles and prices—of 
1901 Lace Curtains ready February to. 

New Special Muslin Underwear Catalogue 
ready about same time. 

Send your name, address, and request for 
them now, so you’ll get them among the 


first, 
BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


varied assortment of 








A little round 
biscuit—so thin 
you can almost 
see through it. 


Unequaled in their taste 
and flavor, unrivaled 
in their goodness. 


Baked to the turn 
of perfection. 


AOCMmne7Ts 


Sealed with a wrapper 
like green watered silk. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 











** Coffee is ruining and destroying thousands 
of our young Americans, and it is a pleasure to 


know of a nutritious and palatable breakfast 
beverage that rebuilds the nervous system 


rather than tears it down, as the old coffee does. 
“It may interest you to know that we had | 
much the same experience as many others when | 


we first began to prepare Postum. We boiled 
it in a desultory sort of way for a few minutes, 
and the product was not satisfactory. Turning 
to the directions we discovered the fault, and 
from that time we have followed those direc- 
tions, which are simple enough, with the most 
satisfactory results in point of flavor and food 
value. 

“With my best wishes for your continued 





success.'’~-Dr. A. G. Alston. 










Greetings from the 
American Church in 
Berlin, Germany 





We need your help to 
build this Church 
without debt 





HE AMERICAN CHURCH in Berlin has existed forty years without a 
church building. Now it has secured, and paid for, a lot on Nollendorf 


Platz, the center of the American Colony. 


It has received permission to 


build ; the contract is ready to sign, but $15,000 IS LACKING to finish without 
debt; and debt would be disastrous, for here is no abiding community, we preach 


to a procession. 


Will the American people give this additional sum to take away the reproach 
from the name of America in Berlin, and provide a center for the religious and 
social life of the two thousand Americans—mostly students—who, of all the foreign 
colonies in Berlin, are the only one with a church that has no building of its own ? 

The United States Ambassador, Mr. A. D. White, warmly endorses the move- 


ment: ‘* Dr. Dickie is doing an admirable work. 


The American Church is a 


center of great power for the religious and moral welfare of American students.”’ 


Address Rev. Dr. J. F. Dickie, St. Denis Hotel, Broadway and sith St., N. Y. 
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THE POLICEMAN 
¥SPOT- 
Less 





This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housek r’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, nt, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

‘ood proscenian No matter how 

ne the rest house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 














Foun 














_ The most thorough 
and effective house 
cleaner ever invented 





GOLD DUS 


Washing Powder 





*‘ Sweet '’ Baters 
ay te Correct Children’s Taste 


times cnildren become wilful and re- 
irishing food, demanding sweets, candy, 
am, ete., much to their detriment. It is 
help in such cases to have a food that 
is naturally sweet and attractive. A case in 
Philadelphia will illustrate. 

The daughter of Mrs. M. E. Searles, living 
at 1330 Mifflin Street, was a delicate child from 
infancy, and had been indulged in many things. 
She gradually got thinner and more fretful 
dai'y, refusing food other than sweets, etc., 





Montgomery Ward & 





finally contracting whooping-cough, which un- 


dermined her health to such an extent that her | 


attending physicians agreed that her cough had 


ceveloped into bronchial catarrh, and that only | 


a short time would ensue before consumption 
would relieve her sufferings. 


In despair. the child's aunt was sent for, and, 


knowing the wonderful nutritive value of Grape- 


Nuts food, she prepared.:some, .and.. induced | 
At the. first, taste she | 
said : ‘'O auntie, this.is so nice. I want some | 


the’ little one to eat it. 
more.’' From that time the child acquited an 
appetite and began to improve. 
on Grape-Nuts steadily until now she is a per< 
fectly ‘healthy, strong child. attends the Girls’ 
Grammar School, and is a bright and apt pupil. 


She was fed | 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York. 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. Meneety & 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


FEBRUARY 16, 1901 


Know What Your Dealer Pays 


book telis pretty nearly what your dealer pays 








DLYERS.A 
GUIDE 


fm * everything. It quotes wholesale prices on 
‘70,000 articles, and shows pictures of 17,000 of them. 
It includes practically everything that anybody uses, 
wears or eats; and its prices are the lowest ever quoted. 
It will save the average family at least $100 per year— 
some $500. Two million people send for this book year- 
ly as a buying guide, and we want you to have one toc. 
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THIS BOOK CONTAINS © 
70,000 PRICES . 
17,000 PICTURES 





For 29 Years 


original catalogue business, and the greatest mail order house in the 
world. This enormous business has been gained and held by under- 
selling everybody, treating customers fairly, and doing as we agree.. 


Two Million People 


stock valued at $2,500,000. We employ 2,000 clerks to fill their orders. 
It requires 100 typewriters to write our letters to them. 


You Need This 


this one is best. Our house is the oldest and largest, and our prices 
are.always the lowest. Our guarantee is the fairest, and our record of a 
quarter century assures you of fair dealing. We keep our customers. 


we have been selling merchandise by mail 
at, about what dealers: pay. Ours is the 


are now numbered among our 
customers. We carry for them a 


because you can rely on it. Other 
catalogues, are offered you, but 





1,200 PAGES 
satisfaction and safe delivery. 


We Guarantee Every article in our catalogue 


is described exactly as it is. Not the slightest exagger- 
ation is ever permitted. But if anything you get 
doesn't suit you in quality, or price, or fit, send it back 
and we will replace it. Or we wili send your money 
back, and pay transportation both ways. We consider 
mo expense or effort too great to avoid having’ one 
dissatisfied customer. ’ 


Two Thousand Stores in One 


Two thousand average dealers together will not buy so 
much in a year as we. The makers who sell to us have 
no traveling expense, no credit risk, no losses, no sales- 
mento pay. They save the whole cost of selling the 
same goods to 2,000 separate stores, scattered every- 
where. The fiercest competition in America centers in 
the effort to get our trade. The prices we pay are ‘never 
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"vwrerrererrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrvrs 


Cut this slip out and send it with 15 cents in stamps Today. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Michiges Ave. and Madisoa St. Chicago 


Enclosed find zs cents for partial postage on your 1200-page 
Buyers’ Guide No. 68tor Fall and Winter, 1900-01. 





Name 





~~ (Be sure to write very plainly.) 
Postoffice 





| 


County State_ 
Be sure to enclose this slip in an envelope. 
This slip was clipped from Feb. Sunday School Times. 
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Co., Michigan Avenue 


much above cost; and goods that we cannot buy low 
enough are made in factories cf our own. Is it any won- 
der that we can sell for about what common dealers pay? 

We get along with a fraction of the profit charged 
by stores. We have no salesmen — no selling expense 
save our catalogue.. A dealer must make several times 
as much on each article to pay his expenses and live. 
Our expense is'but a small percentage when spread over 
sales that amount to millions of dollars annually. 

‘We simply combine the’ buying and selling of two 
thousand average stores. We save the wasteful methods 
that cost more than the merchandise, and we give the 
saving;to.you.. This is the modern method of business, 
and the buying of the 20th century will be done more 
and more by mail. In this way we are now saving our 
customers from four to five million dollars annually. 
You will become one of those customers when you see 


this. book. 
Send Only 5 Cents If you want our cata- 
logue, fill out care- 
fully the slip to. the left of this, and mail it to us today, 
enclosing 15 cents. This catalogue which we offer you 
costs us about 70 cents to print, even in. million lots. 
The postage on it costs us 32 cents more.» We ask you 
to send-us but 15 cents (less than half the postage alone) 
just to show that you de not send from mere curiosity. 
This book will save any average family at least $100 
per year. If you don’t find that it will save you at least 
a hundred times what it costs you, simply write us, and 
we will cheerfully send your 15 cents back. 


Please send today, before you forget it. 


& Madison Street 








Nutritive, Refreshing, Economical in use. A breakfas' 
of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Soild at all grocery stores—order it next tinte. 








Chicago 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR. 


+ 














SEND TO 





Ce., Watervliet, West Troy 


Mi ere meaty, BELLS 




















































